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JACK GRAHAM. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 


“Yes, Mary,” said Mr. Lang to his wife, “‘ask 
the boys to dinner, if you choose. Lads of that 
age are a bore, of course; but we ought to be 
civil to them for their mother’s sake.” 

A few days later, therefore, Jack and Harry 
Graham received an invitation to dinner from 
Mrs. Lang. They were more pleased and excited 
about it than they would have liked to own. 
They had come up to the city two or three weeks 
before, to enter upon situations in the same 
house, an importing firm in High Strect. But 
they had not a single acquaintance in the city, 
and the long, dreary evenings spent in their 
boarding-house, or in solitary walks up and down 
the crowded streets, were a disheartening con- 
trast to their home life. 

They were the only sons of a widow in a quiet 
country village, who, since their father diced, had 
had but one object in life—to make them true 
Christian gentlemen. 

Whether she had succeeded or not, it was dif- 
ficult to tell. The boys were certainly, to all 
outward appearance, honorable, well-bred and 
exceptionally intelligent. Jack was, perhaps, 
the more attractive and genial of the two. 

Mrs. Lang, who had been an old friend of 
their mother, was charmed with the lads, and 
though the doors of her house did not usually 
turn very easily on their hinges to strangers, she 
made them cordially welcome when they called 
on her, and pressed her hospitality upon them. 

Her home was a refined and luxurious one, 
and her gentle, quiet manners reminded them of 
their mother. Both were such a relief to the 
homesick boys, after the social coldness and the 
noise of their boarding-house, that they were de- 
lighted when her note came. 

“Tm glad Mrs. Lang did not forget us,” said 
Harry, heartily. ‘I had begun to feel as if I 
were just a writing, eating and drinking ma- 
chine. It will please mother, too, to know wé 
have one friend, at least, in the city.” 

“fT hope Mr. Lang will like us,” said Jack, 
thoughtfully. “I’ll do all Ican to suit myself 
to him. The point is, not only to make the 
friends, but to keep them.” 

“Very truc,” said Harry. 

Mr. Lang did like them. The boys were con- 
tent to be boys without any pretence of man- 
hood. He pronounced them clever, modest fel- 
lows, in his own mind, and determined that 
Mary might bring them to the house as often as 
she pleased. 

The first dinner at Mr. Lang’s passed pleas- 
antly enough during the first courses. 

“Fill Mr. Harry’s glass with the dry cham- 
pagne,”’ Mr. Lang whispered to the servant. 

He was a little proud of his rare wines, and 
thought, perhaps, the boys, if they inherited 
their father’s taste, would appreciate them. He 
noticed, presently, however, that their glasses 
were untouched. 

“Try that hock with your pheasant, Mr. Gra- 
ham. Your father would take no other wine 
with game, and he had as nice a taste in wine 
as I ever have known.” 

Jack grew red. 

“T am sure,” said Harry, laughing, “we should 
not know hock from champagne.” 

“Ts it pessible?” said Mr. Lang, politely. 
“Members of some temperance league, proba- 
bly ?” 

“No. But we have never tasted liquor.” 

“A very wise course, especially as you are to 
be business men. No young man who drinks— 
understand me—who drinks so as to be what is 
coarsely called drunk, would ever have a chance 
of admission into my establishment. -I look up- 
on the use of whiskey, rum and brandy as vul- 
gar and brutalizing in the last degree. But the 
light, delicate wines, which find a place on my 
own and every gentleman’s table, are quite a 
different matter. They are the very poetry of 


becomes a fine art through them. No gentle- 
man could become intoxicated through the mod- 
erate use of them. And a gentleman is always 
moderate in every thing.” 

“Very true,” said Jack. 

- Harry was silent. 

Mrs. Lang rose. ‘Mr. Lang is mounted on his 
favorite hobby,” she said, smiling. “I would 
advise you to allow him to educate you in the 
matter of wines. He certainly is competent. 
You can take your first lesson to-day, and join 
me in the drawing-room, when you want music 
and coffee.” 

As they rose while she went out, Jack whis- 
pered, nervously, “What are we to do, Harry? 
He will be offended if we refuse.” 

“Nonsense,” laughed Harry, who was not 
easily frightened. 

Mr. Lang dismissed the servant, and pushed 
a bottle of claret toward the boys. ‘“Thereis my 
wife’s wine, thouch it hardly ought to be called 
awine. Whata pretty color itis! That is about 
the best that can be said for it.” 

It was a pretty color in the thin, dark ¢lasses, 
like ruby bubbles. The room and table glowed 
with delicate colors and brilliancy, and was 
fragrant with flowers and light perfume. Mr. 
Lang, who was a grave, stately gentleman, had 
drawn his chair closer to the brothers, and ad- 
dressed them as though they were his confiden- 
tial companions. It was all very pleasant and 
flattering to the boys, whose thoughts turned 
back at once to the wretched boarding-house. 

He filled Jack’s glass, nodding. ‘Try the fla- 
vor of that, Graham. My wife pronounces it 
delicate as the scent of mignonette among flow- 
ers.” 

“J—I think I ought not, perhaps,” blurted out 
Jack, blushing furiously, but taking the glass, 
nevertheless. 

Mr. Lang lifted his eyebrows. “Ah, I did not 
understand. You have been taught to look up- 
on the use of wine asa sin? There is such a 
creed, I know, but I thought it was confined to 
—pardon me, men who are radical—fanatics, in 
short. If that is the case, pray do not touch a 
drop. I will not have you go away and think 
of either me or my wife as Mephistopheles, 
tempting you to destruction. What diabolical 
paraphernalia you must hold all this te be!” 
glancing at the array of decanters and many- 
hued glasses. 

He laughed, courteously, as before, but un- 
derneath the courtesy Jack felt the contempt. 
He drew the glass closer and lifted it uncer- 
tainly. 

“I would be very sorry to say my moral sense 
was stronger than yours, sir, or Mrs. Lang’s,” 
he said; “but”—— 
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JACK GRAHAM. 


utterly brutalized in body and mind! Ihave 
taken my glass of wine for dinner for thirty-six 
years.” 
“It certainly has done youno harm.” Jack 
raised the glass to his lips, when Harry touched 
his arm. 
“No, Jack,” he said, with a good humor and 
courtesy equal to Mr. Lang’s own. “I think 
Mr. Lang hardly understands ourreasons. You 
might possibly use wine for thirty-six years, sir, 
with impunity, but Jack and I could not use it 
for as many days without becoming drunkards. 
Our constitutions will not bear liquor, that is the 
simple fact. There are instances enough in the 
family to prove it. So far, it is our stomachs or 
nerves that are in fault, just as the lungs and 
blood might be if we were scrofulous or con- 
sumptive. But if we, knowing our danger, 
touched the poison, the sin and folly would be 
ours, would it not?” 
“This is a new-fangled theory,” said Mr. Lang, 
impatiently. ‘Pray, how do you account for 
this peculiar susceptibility of yours?” 
“I don’t know that it is very peculiar,” said 
Harry, coolly. ‘Half the familics you mect, 
my mother tells me, are like ours, nervous, dys- 
peptic, and especially liable to alcoholic poison- 
ing. Perhaps the reason is, they had, a genera- 
tion or two back, as grandfather a moderate 
drinker.” i 
Mr. Lang colored a little. ‘My dear sir, if 
you were not so much younger than I, I would 
tell you you were talking sheer nonsense. There 
is the wine, and here are we. The sole question 
is, have we strength of will and sclf-control 
enough to drink moderately, or shall we make 
brutes of ourselves? That is all there is of it.” 
“I quite agree with you, Mr. Lang,” said Jack, 
drawing his glass of champagne. “For myself 
Iam not afraid. I can put a curb on myself 
when I choose in any matter.” 
“Spoken like a man!” said Mr. Lang, hearfily. 
But he rose soon after, and led the way to the 
drawing-room. 
“The elder boy is well enough,” he said to his 
wife, after the lads were gone; “but that younger, 
Harry, is an insufferable prig.” 
Invitations to the Langs came at long inter- 
vals after that. When they did come they were 
always accepted, in spite of Harry’s protest. 
Usually, his plain, sound sense made him the 
ruler, but in this case, Jack had taken the bit 
between his teeth. 
“T will not give up the only chance of refined 
society I have for a vagary of yours and moth- 
er’s,” he said, angrily. ‘‘Itis absurd! The idea 
that I cannot touch wine witheut becoming a 
sot!’’ 
Harry went with him, hoping to restrain him. 


was always en the table, Mr. Lang never urged 
it upon them again. Jack drank, however, 
freely. 

Soon Harry found that Jack drank now and 
then, when they were not at Lang’s. After a 
few months, he found that he drank daily. 
Harry neither upbraided nor argued with him, 
for Jack’s will was weakened with his body; 
but he said to him,— 

“You have the disease of our family. You 
must go to a physician, and with his help you 
can cure yourself. It is a matter of life and 
death to you—and mother.” 

Then he stopped, for it seemed to him (though 
he spoke quite calmly) that the pain in his heart 
would stifle him. 

“Physician? Absurd!” said Jack. ‘You talk 
as if I were achild. Ican stop when I please.” 
Why should we follow the poor boy step by 
step? 

In every street of every village—under the 
same roof with ourselves, it may be—are lads, 
just as generous, as lovable and as much beloved 
as he, going down the same road. There are 
other mothers than his helplessly watching them, 
in such agony that the bitterness of death is long 
since past for them. 

The day came at last, when Jack would have 
turned back if he could; when he struggled as 
against death, against the thirst for liquor. 

“T cannot, [cannot stop!” he cricd to Harry. 
“QO, if it would end! if I could dic! Some day, 
disgrace will come to you and mother through 
me. The other night, a policeman threatened to 
take me to the police station. My father’s son 
before a police court, Harry! But that shall 
never be. Never!” 

But the time did come when Jack was arrest- 
ed; on a charge of theft which afterward 
proved unfounded. But he was in a gang of 
fast young men, and not able to know what he 
did. He was taken to a police station, commit- 
ted, and when the prison van came round thrust 
into it, with a crowd of filthy thieves and drunk- 
ards, gathered from the vilest portions of the 
city during the night. 

Harry, going down to his morning’s work 
after a night of vain search for his brother, saw 
his pale, haggard face, just as the door of the 
van closed on it, and sprang forward with a wild 
cry. But Jack turned his back, and motioned 
to him with his hand. 

Of all the remembrances of his brother, of all 
the countless moods, or looks, or gestures that 
belonged to their life since babyhood together, 
this was the last;—this, only. The pale, brutal- 
ized face, the hand motioning him back, re- 
mained with Harry, with the bitterness of death, 
for years. 

He followed the black van to the prison gates, 
running alongside. When it stopped, the offi- 
cers dragged one miserable wretch after another 
out, but Jack was not among them. At last, 
there was a pause, a sudden whisper among the 
policemen. Two of them climbed into the van, 
and in a moment one reappeared. 

“Stand back!” he said to Harry, who was 
pressing forward. “It’s a drunken lad in there, 
who has killed himself. Dead? Yes. He’s 
drunk his last dram, poor fellow.” 

Mr. Lang read the account of it in the next 
morning’s paper, and laid it down with his hand 
shaking a good deal. 

“And he first tasted wine at my table!’ he 
said. ‘‘What is one to do, Mary? One never 
knows what effect a glass of liquor may have 
onaman. And yet it is the custom to offer it; 
one cannot go against custom’’—— 

“Not at such a risk as this?” said his wife. 
“This boy is murdered, and who has been to 
blame?” 

SPECIMENS OF TYPOGRAPHICAL ERrors.— 
The amusement afforded by ludicrous typo- 
graphieal errors will be inexhaustible while 
printers are fallitic, and cditors write with 
abominable indifference to legibility. Onc of 
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committed, some years azo, in the Bulletin. The 
writer, who had cautioned his readers against 
“casting their pearls before swine,” was amazed 
and grieved to perceive that the compositor had 
warned the public against “carting their pills 
before sunrise.”’ This was corrected in the proof; 
but the reporter who declared that a certain new 
store had “sixty fancy windows,” was even more 
indignant than the storekeeper, when he saw in 
his paper the statement that the establishment 
contained “‘sixty faded widows.” 
—_+oo___— 
For the Companion. 
AS GOOD AS ANYBODY. 
By J. D.C. 

One morning, when the silence of the Temple- 
ton village school was broken only by the occa- 
sional screech of a misguided slate-pencil, and 
while the scholars, with ruffled brows, were 
working out their sums, the door opened, and 
two strange-looking figures stood before the 
teacher. The boys all laughed, and the girls 
looked frightened, till a glance from the teacher 
quicted the first, and assured the others. 

A man literally clothed in rags, and half-drunk, 
had led in a tall, bright-looking boy, whose hat 
was rimless, and whose knees and feet were 
bare. The young girl who stood in the desk as 
teacher, looked the man in the eye, as if to show 
him that she was not afraid of him, although 
she well knew that, when intoxicated, he was 
the terror of the village. 

“Well,” she said, “do you want to speak with 
me?” 

“Tf don’t know as I care perticular about speak- 
in’ to you. I come here to git my boy edicated. 
I haint never sent him to no school, bein’ putty 
fur from both districts, and havin’ a sort of a 
notion that he might come up without larnin’, 
somehow, just as I did. I don’t know nothin,’ 
and yet I come up a man, not’ithstandin’. But 
last night I got twitted about not bringin’ up my 
family good; and it made me mad; and so, to 
spite Bill Yeomans, I vowed that, if I lived till 
daylight, I'd fetch Bumpstead along, and hand 
him over to you. I won’t have him put upon, 
though, for, if he is mine, he’s as good as any- 
body.” 

“How far is your house from here?” asked the 
teacher. 

“Well, it’s hard on to four mile. I live in 
what they call the big woods, and chop trees for 
Mr. Dudley. ’Taint much of a shanty I’ve got 
there; but it kivers us, and we call it ‘home.’ 
It’s putty tough for a boy to wade down here in 
winter; but he’s got to come, if he freezes; for 
no man sha’n’t tell me I’m bringin’ up a family 
to cuss future ginecrations! I want you to make 
a scholar out of Bumpstead, if you have to lick 
him half to death todo it; and you’ll have to lick 
him, I tell you! He’s so use to it that he won’t 
stir a step without it! He’s as lazy as a dog, 
and an awful liar! He’s a thief, too, for he once 
stole seventy-five cents out of my pocket when I 
was sick—and —didn’t know nothin’, and bought 
flour with it! Ile’s sassy, too. He don’t pay no 
respect to me, no more’n if I wasn’t nobody! 
You’ve got your hands full, schoolmarm, and I 
wish you good luck with your job! Good- 
mornin.” 

He made as if he was going, but stepped back, 
saying, ‘By the way, have you got a quarter you 
could lend me to buy him a slate?” 

“ll give him a slate,” replied the teacher. 

“Have you got a few coppers for me to buy 
him a pencil?” 

“TL have plenty of pencils here,” said the little 
schoolma’am, calmly. She was very brave, for 
she saw that she had half-a-dozen boys there, 
each of whom was stronger to protect than this 
half-drunken man was to harm her. 

“Look a here, young woman,” he now cried, 
in a surly tone, “have you got any money here? 
I want enough to buy a drink.” 

“No, I haven’t a cent here,’”’ she answered, 
coolly; ‘and I’m waiting to hear a class recite. 
Leave your boy, and I’ll do the best I can for 
him.”’ 

“He better know somethin’ new when he 
comes home to-night, orI’ll make him see stars!’ 
replied Joe Tubbs, in an undertone, as he walked 
off. ‘“Phem rich fellows, here, had better look 
out how they treat him, for he’s as good as any- 
body, if he is mine.” 

The kind-hearted young girl called Bumpstead 
Tubbs into a little entry-way, where were basin 
and towel, looking-glass, brush and comb, and 
told him to put himself in good order, and then 
to come to the desk. 

The poor fellow looked up in her face with a 
smile of gratitude, and said, “Whew! but aint 
you handsome, though! I bet I’m glad I’ve got 
into school, if it’s only to be out of Ais way for 
seven or eight hours a day. I tell you, he’s an 
old hog!” 

“Hush, hush! That is very wicked, Bump- 





stead,” said the teacher. “If he is not a good 
man, there is the more need of your being a good 
boy. Have you a mother?” 

“Yes’m, and two little sisters; but they have a 
life on’t, I bet you! Sometimes, when I aint 
there to frighten him, they run off and hide in 
the woods when he comes home drunk. We 
haint no neighbors for half a mile or more to 
help us.” 

“Poor fellow!”’ said the teacher. 
find friends here.” 

“I don’t know ’bout that,” he replied. “TI 
*spect these fellows will poke fun at me; the town 
boys always do. ButIdon’t care for’em. I’m 
as good as anybody, if I am old Tubbs’ boy!” 

“I hope you will be as good as anybody; and I 
will try and help you to be so,” said the young 
girl, as she left Bumpstead scrubbing away, ac- 
cording to orders. 

Very soon he appeared, shining as if he had 
been varnished, the water dripping from the 
points of his hair, and running through the little 
gutters made by the unskilful use of the comb. 

He seated himself on the stool before the desk 
allotted to him, and, with amusing composure, 
put his bare foot on the desk, and began work- 
ing out a splinter from his toe with a huge jack- 
knife. 

That, of course, caused a laugh, and one boy 
said, in a loud whisper, ““Hollo, Bump, I never 
knew you was a surgeon, before!’’ 

“Shut up your head, will you?” cried Bump; 
“Tm as good as you are, if I haven’t got boots 
to keep the splinters out of my toes!’’ 

The teacher gave Bump a needle, and sent him 
back into the little entry to perform the opera- 
tion. She then touched the honor and the sym- 
pathies of the boys by reminding them of the 
way in which Bump had come up, and begged 
them to join her in trying to make him happy 
at school, so that he might grow up a good man, 
and be able to take care of his poor mother and 
sisters. 

The only lesson this boy had been taught by 
the father, who had pronounced him a thief and 
a liar, was one that was untrue—that he was as 
good as anybody—and those words seemed his 
only weapon of warfare with the other boys. 

The little school teacher soon found a good 
place, where Bump could get his board for doing 
chores, and, by her influence, he was soon well- 
dressed from the wardrobe of boys in the neigh- 
boring town, where her own home was. And it 
was not very long before Bump began to speak 
the truth when he said he was “as good as any- 
body.” 

He was naturally good-tempered and pleasant, 
and, having spent his life in “the big woods,”’ 
he was far wiser than the other boys in trapping 
squirrels, and snaring birds; and he had even 
had adventures with rattlesnakes, in which he 
had outwitted them, and carried home their rat- 
tles, as trophies of his victory. 

He knew where the biggest swamp-huckle- 
berries were to be found, and where the best 
shagbarks were. He had also manufactured 
maple sugar on a very small scale in his moth- 
er’s iron pot, and he now promised to have a 
sugar-party in sap-time for the school-boys. 

Bump made stipulations with his employer to 
let him go home each Sabbath, as that, he said, 
was his father’s worst day; and he could always 
manage to keep him within bounds, by threat- 
ening to have him arrested as a vagrant. 

In these little weekly visits, he usually went 
home laden with comforts for his poor, discour- 
aged mother,—gifts of the kind women in the 
village, who were now interested in him. 

A whole year had passed away since the day 
that Bump performed the surgical operation on 
his toe in the school-house; and he now carried 
home a dollar’s worth of comforts to his mother, 
earned by work with a farmer out of school 
hours. 

The poor mother, who had always looked for- 
ward to help from him, grew very proud of the 
smart appearance he made in the cast-off clothes 
of his teacher’s friends, and her heart yearned 
for his company. She wanted to live where she 
could see him every day; but there seemed, as 
yet, very little prospect of that. 

One Saturday afternoon, just as the sun was 
setting, Bump, with a large ham over his shoul- 
der, and a jug of molasses in his hand, passed 
the substantial farm-house of Mr. Dudley, who 
owned “the big woods,” and who employed 
Bump’s father whenever he was in a“condition 
to fell trees. 

Mr. Dudley, seeing him from the house, which 
stood a little way from the road, gave a loud, 
sharp whistle to attract his attention, ahd then 
beckoned to him. Bump put the ham on one 
gate-post, and the jug on the other; and met the 
farmer half-way up the long gravel walk. 

“I’m glad to see you, Bump,” said Mr. Dudley. 
“T always said that a boy that was so good to his 
motlicr would make a man, somehow; though 
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you’ve had a hard chance at it. Your father’s 
getting worse and worse, and I’ve about made 
up my mind I can’t have him on my land any 
longer. Only last night, he fell off the log-bridge 
here into the brook, and I was wakened by his 
howling, and got the men up, and carried him 
home, in the wagon, and that after two o’clock 
in the morning. If it wasn’t for your sake, I’d 
have had him put into jail this very day. If I 
hadn’t been a Christian, I do believe I’d have let 
him drown there!” 

“Thank you, Mr. Dudley,” said Bump; “you’ve 
been a good friend to mother and me, by bearing 
with him so long. If you can bear with him 
through another week, I’11 come and talk with 
you about him. In a few years more, I can take 
care of mother and the girls myself.” 

When Bump reached the shanty, his father 
was absent; but the broken panes in the win- 
dows, and the purple spots on his mother’s face, 
told the work he had been doing. 

They had the night to talk in peace, and to lay 
plans in fer the future, for Joe lost his way in 
the woods, while returning from Tim Larkey’s 
shanty, and lay out all night. 

On Monday morning, Bump walked three 
miles, to the ‘‘Centre,” and presented himself 
before one of the selectmen, saying,— 

“T’m Joe Tubbs’ boy, sir. Things have come 
to such a pass at our house, that something’s got 
to be done! I’m fourteen years old, and V’ll 
agree to take care of my mother and sisters, if 
the town will see to father; for mother won’t leave 
him in the big woods to die alone. I’ve come 
here to get him taken care of as a vagrant that 
can’t take care of himself. I’ll be able to give 
him little comforts, but I can’t manage him, and 
go to school, and do my work beside. Mr. Dud- 
ley is my witness that he isn’t fit to take care of 
himself.” 

Of course, the overseers of the town poor chose 
to take one instead of four paupers; and in less 
than a week, poor, miserable Joe was in safe quar- 
ters, where he could notgetrum. Bump soon se- 
cured a little cottage, with “plenty of washing” 
from the village tavern, for his mother; and they 
were as happy as any family could be, having 
such a living grief as they had. 

Then the school-boys were glad they had made 
a friend of Bump, who was not only as “good,” 
but also as smart ‘“‘as anybody.” 
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For the Companion. e 
OUR VILLAGE LIBRARY. 
By Caroline Whipple Flanders. 

Such a charming ramble as we had enjoyed in 
the grand old woods! It was very exasperating to 
have the sun go down, just as our romance and 
enthusiasm were culminating; but there it was, 
already more than half concealed by the pines 
that skirted the’ western hills, winking and 
blinking at us in the most provoking way, and 
giving us to understand, if we did not turn our 
happy faces homeward, the world would soon be 
left to darkness and to us! 

Oliver Kane, from the city, and Matilda James, 
formed the centre of the group under the chest- 
nut tree, where we were loitering to assort our 
flowers and mosses, and waiting for the ultras 
to come in. 

“Girls, come closer together, please. Mr. 
Kane is telling us how they founded a library in 
his place, and perhaps we can act upon the idea.” 

“Don’t do it, Matilda James!” groaned a voice. 
“You are the greatest hand to get up excitements 
that I ever saw or heard of!” 

“As if it were possible to get up an excitement 
in our musty village!” cried Matilda, with a 
shrug of her pretty, plump shoulders. “Do you 
know, Mr. Kane, I sometimes long for an earth- 
quake, or a tornado, or any thing, to shake us 
up, and keep us from stagnation? I am tired of 
rusting out like an old” —— 

“What is it about the library?” asked Hester 
Jones, coming up with her white apron full of 
flowers, and vines, and red boxberries. “If 
there is any way we can get books for the long 
winter evenings, do let us hear it.” 

“Tt is not difficult at all to establish a reading- 
room, if you only know how to begin. We 
opened one up in our village when I was at 
home, three years ago; and you would not be- 
lieve what a success it has become. You are 
losing your berries, Miss Jones.” 

Hester shook her apron clear of her treasures, 
impatiently. 

“Never mind these,” she said, “if we can have 
books.” 

“This is the way we managed,” Kane said. 
“And I ought to tell you that our village is not 
so large as yours, so that your chances of suc- 
cess would surpass ours. We began by each of 
us giving a book or two of ourown. Then we 
went to all the neighbors, and asked for contri- 
butions, The next thing was to get a room; and 
Dea. Small offered us his old work-shop. We 





made the shelves ourselves. The minister cave 
us a cast-off stove, and we collected the wood for 
it as best we could. Sometimes the farmers gave 
us a stump if we would dig it up; and we would 
turn out, and make merry work. Again, it would 
be drift-wood after a freshet; but-we always have 
our winter’s store in before the snows fall. Then, 
such cosey times as we boys had there in the 
winter!” 

“You -boys! Yes, you boys always do have 
good times! But it is quite a different thing with 
us girls. If we should start a library here, we 
shouldn’t be allowed to take any comfort in it,” 
said Hester Joncs. 

“Yes, you would,” beamed Oliver. “To be 
sure, we boys established our library, but we 
voted the girls in the very first meeting. Now 
you will have the advantage of knowing how to 
begin; and if you work together, and are hopeful, 
you will meet with success.” 

“Suppose we organize right here on the spot,” 
suggested Hester. “I'll give my ‘Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress,’ which will tell you what todo when you 
see lions in the way!” 

Mr. Kane mounted an old spruce log, and 
stood there, with a pencil in one hand, and a 
torn letter envelope in the other, gesticulating 
right and left. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, friends, countrymen 
and lovers, lend us your ears! It is proposed to 
establish a Library and Reading-room in Grass- 
dale. Those of you who wish to immortalize 
yourselves by rushing to the front, laden with 
literary sheaves, may now come forward, and I 
will hand your names down to posterity on this 
envelope!” 

Hearty cheers greeted this boyish harangue, 
and the offerings became lively. All of us had 
something to contribute, and none were back- 
ward in bestowing what they possessed ; so that, 
when young Kane counted up the volumes, we 
were all a good deal surprised to find we had 
fifty odd books; good, solid literature, such as it 
would be creditable for us to read. 

By this time, we were quite as enthusiastic in 
regard to the library as Mr. Kane could desire. 
We expected some opposition from our friends at 
home, as our parents were all hard workers, and 
did not like to see us reading dime novels, on the 
sly, as we were sometimes tempted to do. 

As our merry party entered the village, we 
came upon our dear pastor, whose mild blue 
eyes were always lighted with a pleasant lustre, 
as if inviting our youthful confidence. We 
could not help telling him about the library, and 
asking his approval of our plan. 

“My dear children,” he said, cordially, “you 
not only have my approval, but my blessing, and 
I have a whole chest full of books that I should 
be delighted to add to your treasures.” 

“But do you think our parents will approve?” 
we asked, doubtfully. : 

“Certainly. They will approve of good read- 
ing. It is not books that your parents condemn, 
but the foolish, worthless trash that can only 
give you false ideas of life, and weak ambitions 
to copy the examples of wicked men. No, no, 
my dear children, you can never read too many 
good books.” 

It would not be quite truthful to say that we 
met with no opposition from our parents, for 
we were ridiculed more than once, and our ardor 
would have abated, I am afraid, but for the more 
enlightened encouragement of our pastor, and 
those who knew good literature to be the safe- 
guard of the young. 

We had many amusing experiences while can- 
vassing our village, which we related confiden- 
tially to each other, when we met to talk things 
over. The obstinacy of really generous people 
is one of the incongruities of life, while we were 
oftenest refused by those from whom we had ex- 
pected the most cheerful assistance. Others, 
from whom nothing had been anticipated, as- 
tonished us by liberal donations. 

There was the Stinger family, that had an 
abundance of literature—quite a library that 
had been willed to them, but they seldom read a 
volume in it, and the bookcases were kept locked 
from one year’s end to another. We were sure 
the Stingers would be glad to help us, and Mr. 
Kane had taken it upon himself to solicit their 
contribution. But he came back quite empty- 
handed. 

Mr. Stinger said the books had belonged to 
his grandfather, and he would not like to give 
one of them away. Beside, the keys of the book- 
eases were lost, and it was not worth while to 
buy new ones, for he never was much of a read- 
er himself, and his wife was always so tired out 
with work she fell asleep the moment shé sat 
down to rest. 

Squire Grandeur had a very choice collection 
of modern works, elegantly bound, and conspic- 
uously arranged. We thought a gentleman who 
loved books as he seemed to love them would be 
glad to encourage us in our efforts to copy his 
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example; but he said he would sooner give us his 
eyes out of his head than give us one of his 
books,—that he could not even let his own fam- 
ily read the volumes, they were so elegantly 
bound; for a soiled or defaced surface spoiled 
his enjoyment in any book, and he had bought 
his library simply for his own use. 

We did not expect any favors from the miser 
who had haunted our village many years, and 
had never been known to change the color of 
his coat or hat. We called him the miser be- 
cause his wife always dressed in calico, and his 
children went barefooted in summer. He was 
never known to beg, however. 

We found the whole family in the yard,—the 
woman sitting on the doorstep, with her head 
upon her hand, gazing at the boys, who were 
standing on their heads, and making cart-wheels 
of their bodies. The miser was tipped back in 
an old-fashioned kitchen chair, against the side 
of the house, smoking a clay pipe, listening to 
his little girl, who was reading from Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost.” 

We told him our errand, not because we ex- 
pected any thing from him, but because we had 
voted to canvass every house, and did not like 
toomit one. Very much to our surprise, he en- 
tered heartily inte our plans, and went himself 
to bring us some volumes of Dickens, and a com- 
plete set of Livy, in very respectable binding. 

“IT can give you these, very well,” he said, 
“because I have newer and better editions. We 
do not spend our moncy on what other people 
call luxuries, but we always have enough for 
ourselves and something to spare!’’ 

From the miser’s we went to Dolly Varden’s, 
about the crossest woman in our neighborhood. 
She was trimming her cheeses when we went in, 
and she did not ask us to be seated, or offer us 
any civility. 

“Miss Varden,” said Mr. Kane, smiling as gra- 
ciously as he could, “we are getting up a libra- 
ry, as you have no doubt heard, and called to 
sce if you had not a book or two that you would 
be kind enough to donate.” 

“I sha’n’t donate nothin’,” blurted out Dolly, 
perking her sharp nose high in the air. 

“We should be sorry to think that you did not 
sanction our undertaking,” said Oliver, stepping 
a little nearer, and helping himself to a bit of 
the cheese rind. “Any one who can make such 
nice looking cheese as that ought to have a taste 
for literature,” he said. 

“Wal, [haint any taste for literachure, norfor 
them as goes pokin’ reound a beggin’ ont;” and 
up went the nose a peg higher. 

“We intend to have literary sociables during 
the winter, to which those who contribute books 
will be invited; and we should be very glad te 
see you among the company.” 

“Young man, you ken jist dry up! If da 
designed to conferred the pleasure of my com- 
pany upon any of your sect, I should have gone 
and done it without a waitin’ for nairy gos- 
te 

Three girls disappeared through the kitchen 
door, and Mr. Kane was seen to shake his finger 
at the group, smothering its laughter under the 
window. But he stood his ground manfully, 
and ultimately triumphed, as all brave men 
ougfat. 

There came out through the window a great 
cloud of dust, then one musty volume after an- 
other, and we caught a glimpse of Dolly’s tem- 
pestuous skirts, as she mounted higher and 
hisher, in her zeal to make a grand cleaning out 
of the old chest of drawers, that reached from 
the kitchen floor to the ceiling. 

Mr. Kane had retreated, and come round to 
the window, where he gathered up the treasure 
so ungraciously bestowed; and you should have 
seen what a medley it was ;—sermons and dream- 
books, ‘Saints’ Rest” and “Mother Goose,” old 
almanacs, receipt books and Bibles. 

“Whatever the value of the volumes might be, 
the variety could not be questioned,” Mr. Kane 
said. 

“Them’s all,” said Dolly, dashing down the 
window and turning the button. Then seeing 
Mr. Kane about to make a parting salute, she 
dragged down the old window shade. 

In time, a room was obtained, shelves made, 
and our books—covered with thick brown paper 
—arranged upon them. A few flowering plants 
were placed in the windows, and when Mr. Kane 
returned to the city he was kind enough to send 
us a singing bird, and a gold and silver fish in a 
glass tank, together with other elegant trifles, 
such as we could not procure in our inland vil- 
lage. ‘ 

And so our library has become an established 
fact, and everybody who has contributed to its 
success is justly proud of it. From time to time 
contributions of new books are made to it by 

some generous villager, and I think if many of 
us were called upon to make any sacrifice of vil- 
lage comfort, or to restrict our expenditures, we 


should begin in some other direction than in 
that of our village library. 
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For the Companion. 
“SOME SORT OF WEB-FOOTS.” 


It was the last day of October or the first of No- 
vember, I have forgotten which. The day was cold 
and cloudy. The sky hada leaden look, and the 
ground was frozen hard. Occasionally it had spit 
snow, and about four o’clock in the afternoon the 
storm came on, a whirling, driving snow-sterm. 

We saw it bursting over the dark sides ef the 
mountains to the north-east—‘‘Goose-eye” and 
“Hedgehog Hill.” They grew rapidly gray, then 
white, beneath the drifting clouds. Night fell. Off 
in the forests the wind roared; it howled in the 
chimney, and we heard the gusts sift against the 
window-panes. 

However much one may delight in sleigh-rides 
and skatings, the first appearance of winter always 
excites in the mind a dreary feeling. There’s a sense 
of chill lifelessness about it that is oppressive. 

Rod Nichols had come over to spend the night 
with Tom and me. It was our purpose to weave 
some fresh strands into our snow-shoes, and get our 
guns ready for a fox-hunt the next morning, if the 
storm should be over. First snows are always favor- 
able for fox-hunting. 

About nine we went up to bed in the unfinished 
chamber, only the roof between us and the storm. 
The frozen flakes drove and rattled upon the shin- 
gles. The windows shook. Tiny drifts had crept in 
at the corners of the sash, and the fine snow glittered 
down about the candle, as we passed along, and lay 
in white siftings on the floor. 

But once inside the warm wool blankets, under the 
thick ‘“‘puffs,’’ we cared little for outside drifts. Rod 
began a bear story, and was relating how bruin had 
come into a lumberman’s open camp, and eaten up 
a whole potful of baked beans while the men were 
asleep, when Tom suddenly cried,— 

“Hark!” 

Rod stopped short, and we all listened. The storm 
howled and rattled on. 

“What was it?” said I. 

“Something I heard; some sort ofa cry,” said he. 

“It was the wind,” said Rod. ‘‘Let’s see. Where 
was I? O, you see they’d never known the bear’d 
been there if they hadn’t missed their beans.’’ 

“There ’tis again!’’ exclaimed Tom. “Don’t you 
hear it?” 

A faint, wild sound! We heard it indistinctly 
mingling with the blast. Again! We all heard it 
this time. It seemed far up in the storm overhead. 
Then, in a momentary lull of the wind, the cries 
seemed to come nearer, a confused jargon of them— 
“quark-quark, quark-quark.’’ Coming down to us 
from out the darkness and snow, at such an hour, 
they seemed weird and mysterious. 

“What in the world is it?” cried Rod. 

“Ducks?” suggested Tom. 

“Tt can’t be,’’ said Rod. ‘The ducks left the lake 
more than a month ago.” 

‘‘May be herons,”’ said I. 

“No; it don’t sound like herons,” said Tom. ‘“Be- 
sides, who ever heard of such a thing ds herons fly- 
ing such a night as this! They left long ago, too. I 
haven’t seen any down on the bog, or standing on 
their nests in the great pines for more than two 
months. They went south.” 

The cries still reached us at intervals. They now 
seemed to come from farther to the west. Presently 
we fancied they came from the east. 

We listened, and wondered, and surmised all sorts 
of things. 

“T shouldn’t think any thing could fly on such a 
night,” said Rod. ‘Any thing but witches, on broom- 
sticks.” 

“Who knows but what they are witches?’ ex- 
claimed Tom, suddenly. 

We had been so puzzled, and it all seemed so 
strange, that for a moment Tom’s superstitious ques- 
tion almost staggered us. Then Rod burst out laugh- 
ing and jumped up. 

“Let’s go down tothe door,” said he. 
hear better there.” 

Hastily pulling on our pants, we went to the head 
of the stairs. The chamber floor was now fairly cov- 
ered with snow. The rest of the family were all in 
their own rooms, and probably asleep. But the sit- 
ting-room was still warm. We pulled on our boots 
and coats, and unbuttoning the outside door, stepped 
out into the yard. The snow rushed in our faces, 
but high up, and now almost overhead, came the 
sounds which had so mystified us—‘‘quark-quark!”’ a 
lofty upper air note, that seemed to lose its ring in 
the snew-laden atmosphere. 

Holding our caps upon our heads, with our backs 
to the wind, we listened. The cries seemed circling 
about over us and over the lake. We could see noth- 
ing, however, and after standing a few minutes, were 
glad to run back into the house. 

“It’s some sort of web-foots,’’ said Rod, as we re- 
buttoned the door and shook off the snow. ‘But 
what they’re doing up in the sky to-night, is more 
than I can guess.” 

We went to bed again, hearing the sounds at in- 
tervals. I remember Tom’s saying, just as 1 was 
drowsing off asleep, that if they were birds, it was 
the strangest thing in the world they didn’t fly on 
about their business, instead of hovering over one 
spot so long. 

It was still snowing, thick and fast, when we awoke 
next morning, but the,wind had lulled considerably. 

“No fox-hunting to-day,” said Rod. ‘I may as 
well go home. Have you any idea what those cries 
were that we heard last night?” 


“We can 





ing home, Rod had to pass along the lake for some 
distance. He had been gone ten or fifteen minutes, 
perhaps, when we saw him come back into the yard 
as fast as he could run. 

“Get your guns, quick!” he exclaimed. “Both of 
them. Here’s game right herein the pond. Load 
’em with big shot; a whole handful of it.” 

“What is it?’”” “What are they?” demanded Tom 
and I at once. 

“Don’t know what, exactly, yet,’ cried Rod, bust- 
ling about. “There’s a lot of ’em, though. Look 
some like geese—great geese. Come on, if you’re 
ready.” 

We ran down the road with our guns. 

“They’re up under the shore, in this little bay at 
the bottom of your pasture; right under the edge 
of those cedars which hang out over the water. I 
heard ’em quarking as I went along in the road.” 

We leaped into the pasture, and made our way 
down to the water. It was snowing so fast that one 
could scarcely see half-a-dozen rods. Some eight or 
ten inches had fallen already. It cracked and creaked 
under our feet. The pasture was overgrown with 
low hemlocks and cedars. They were fairly break- 
ing beneath their white loads. The ground, yester- 
day so brown and sere, now seemed oddly white; 
but the wind had prevented tlre pond from freezing. 
It was black by contrast with its white shores. 

“Still, now!’”’ muttered Rod. 

We tiptoed in among the cedars, and peeped out 
upon the water. 

“There they are!’ whispered Rod. 

Out four or five rods from the bank was a sight to 
gladden the eyes of any sportsman! Fora hundred 
yards along the shore the water was packed with 
birds, larger than our common geese, and of a dark 
brown color. They rested passively upon the water, 
as if utterly worn out with the exertion of their late 
flight. There was quite a swell on the lake, but they 
sat and rocked, undisturbed. Several had their heads 
under their wings, as if asleep. 

“‘Let’s count them,’’ whispered Rod. 


We did so as nearly as we could. I made out 
eighty-seven; Tom made nincty-one. 
“Now fire away at them!” said Rod. ‘Take them 


rakeways, so that all your shot may count.” 

Resting the gun through one of the cedars, Tom 
and I fired together. 

The reports rang across the lake. And such an 
outcry as arose from the whole flock !—squawks and 
quarks that might have been heard two miles. 

With a great flapping and splashing they all rose 
from the water—all save five; we had hit so many— 
and flew bewilderedly away down the lake, then 
turned and came back past us. 
al of these circuits, they settled down upon the wa- 
= near the opposite shore, we thought, about a mile 
0 


Two of the five we had knocked over were splash- 
ing and squalling; the other three lay still. We 
could not reach them without wading, and the wa- 
ter looked too cold for that. 

“Let’s get my boat,” said Rod. ‘We can pick 
them up and then cross to the other side. We may 
get another shot at the flock.” 

Rod kept his little flat-bottomed boat in a cove 
half a mile below, tied to an oldroot. We ran down 
the shore as fast as we could. 

“It’s full of snow; chuck full!’’ cried Rod, as we 
came in sight of the skiff. 

We threw the snow out with a piece of board, and 
pushed off. The waves boxed us about considerably, 
but tugging hard at the paddles, we made our way 
back. 

Four of ffe birds were floating where we had shot 
them. We pulled them into the boat. It was quite 
a pull, too! They weighed from fourteen to eigh- 
tecn pounds apiece. Two were dead, and the other 
two so badly wounded that they lay helpless. We 
at once killed them to put them out of misery. 

“But where’s the other?” said Rod. ‘There were 
five hit. Hark!” 

We could just hear a faint paddling out in the lake, 
and looking in the direction of the sound, saw dimly 
through the snow the missing bird swimming off. 
He was ten or twelve rods away, and was clawing off 
for dear life. 

“After him!” cried Rod. 

We turned the boat and gave chase. But on com- 
ing up within a couple of rods, the bird dove. He 
was not badly wounded; a broken wing alone pre- 
vented his flying. 

We waited, and in twenty or thirty seconds saw 
him come up several rods to the right. We had to 
tack sharply to keep up the chase; and the moment 
we came near, the wily bird dove again, coming up 
far to the left. And so on several times. 

“You will have to shoot him!’’ exclaimed Tom, at 
last. ‘Load the gun, Rod.” 

The bird was some four or five reds ahead of us. 
We had stopped paddling, but the boat kept driving 
on; and just as Rod was putting on the cap he dove 
again. We waited for him to come up—but he 
didn’t come. One, two, three minutes passed. 

“Well, that’s queer!”’ exclaimed Tom. 

“(Where in the world has he gone?” cried Rod. 
“Where could he go to?” 

We eagerly watched the water all around. 

“It’s possible a big pickerel has grabbed him,”’ sug- 
gested Tom; ‘‘grabbed him by the foot, and is hold- 
ing him down.” 


and just then happening to look down into the wa- 
ter behind me, lo, there was the large yellow bill and 
bright eye within a foot of me! 

But the moment I spoke, the cunning bird dove 
again. He had been fooling us. It looked like a 
trick, and I think it was one; all the more that it 
wasn’t repeated after we had discovered him. 











We were all as much in ignorance as ever. In go- 


He was out of sight some moments, and finally 


After making sever- | 


We sat wondering. I had the seat in the stern, 





came to the surface of the water fifty or sixty yards 
behind us. Rod fired. The bird floated helplessly, 
but he was not quite dead, and bit Tom’s hand se- 
verely when we took himin. It seemed almost too 
bad to wring his neck, after he had shown so much 
sagacity. 

We reloaded the gun and started for the ether 
shore, in the hope of getting another shot into the 
flock. But before we had gone a quarter of a mile 
we heard a sudden firing of guns, followed by a great 
squalling from the game. The folks on the other 
side of the lake had discovered them. The birds 
flew over us several times, then went off down the 
lake. 

“It is useless for us to chase them, now,” said Rod. 

So we contented ourselves with what we had se- 
cured. 

They were wild geese. But hew they came to be 
flying so late in the fall we never fairly understood. 
It was from four to six weeks later than their usual 
time of going southward. They go to their breed- 
ing grounds around Hudson Bay about the middle 
of April, and then return near the middle of Septem- 
ber. Something had delayed this flock. Possibly it 
was the destruction of their first nests, by the In- 
dians who live there, on account of which the young 
birds of the second nests were not able to fly at the 
usual time. They had become bewildered and lost 
in the storm, and so had alighted in the lake to 
await clear weather. 
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PIGS PROOF AGAINST SNAKE- 
BITES. 


There is a strange bird in Africa called the serpent- 
eater, but it would seem from the following that a 
far more common animal deserves that name as well. 
That swine should withstand the effect of poisonous 
snake bites is hard to understand. Perhaps (as some 
think) there is poison enough in pork itself to coun- 
teract such venom. The Jews, at least, might tell 
us so. We give below an extract from the Oriental 
Sporting Magazine, in which the writer states that 
he was on two occasions a witness to pigs being se- 
verely bitten by cobras without being in the slight- 
est degree affected. 

The first time I witnessed the act was in Ceylon, 
in 1856. I was returning, one morning, from snipe- 
shooting, with a tolerably fair bag of birds, when 
my attention was arrested by a dozen semi-wild pigs 
belonging to my friend, most perseveringly engaged 
in endeavoring to turn over with their snouts the 
half-rotten stem of a palmyra palm, and curiosity to 
see if they would succeed in their endeavors—for I 
had never seen pigs work so unanimously in concert 
before—caused me to stop and watch them. After 
two or three failures they gained their point, turn- 
ing the tree half way round, when a whole family of 
cobras, large and small, glided from under it. After 
them the pigs scampered, helter-skelter, showing as 
much activity, although only half wild, as a Bengal 
boar would do. <A very large cobra, fully five feet in 
length, was seized by a half grown sow within 
twelve feet of me; and whilst she was craunching up 
the snake, which had been seized about the middle 
of the body, I distinctly saw the reptile bite the sow 
twice on the snout, without the animal apparently 
caring the least about it; the pleasure of consuming 
the serpent entirely compensated for any annoyance 
or pain that the pig might have felt at the time. I 
saw the sow mentioned some days afterwards, not 
the least affected by the bite of the cobra. 

The second instance was on a small island, yclept 
Pulobbin, situated in the narrow channel of the sea, 
between Singapore and the mainland. I had gone 
over to Pulobbin to endeavor to shoot a man-eating 
tiger, which was creating. great havoc amongst a few 
wretched Chinese convicts, stationed on the island 
to split granite and ship it to Singapore for building 
purposes. In this instance, I had been out all the 
morning in an unsuccessful search for the man-eater, 
and on my return, feeling rather done up, I stretched 
myself at full length in the raised portico of the 
shooting hut, and was enjoying my pipe, when I no- 
ticed a large black cobra, slowly gliding along the top 
of the bank, within twenty feet of me. 

In the side of the bank were several holes having 
much the appearance of the nests of our English 
sand-martin, and they had evidently, at some previ- 
ous time, been the nests of either kingfishers or 
some of the fly-catcher family. The cobra, having 
approached the very brink of the cutting, suspended 
his head and about two feet of his body over it, and 
commenced a diligent search in these holes for rats, 
birds, or any small prey which might be concealed 
within them. Suddenly a loud squeak from one of 
their occupants showed that the unwelcome intruder 
had been successful in its search; and on the snake 
withdrawing his head from the abandoned bird’s 
nest, a large frog leaped vigorously out, but on reach- 
ing the ground seemed to be perfectly paralyzed 
with the venom of the bite, and in less than a min- 
ute died. 

The snake seemed to be fully aware of the deadly 
effects of its own bite, as it never attempted to fol- 
low its victim, though it closely watched it from the 
bank, its head being thrust about two inches over 
the bank, its eyes fixed on the frog, whilst the forked 
tongue was thrust in and out of its mouth, showing 
the state of excitement that the contemplation of 
the reptile was at the feed before it. 

Little, however, did the reptile anticipate what 
was in store for it; for whilst gloating over his 
wretched victim, a fine half-grown pig, belonging to 
one of the Chinese ticket-of-leave men, saw him, and 
rushed at him. The snake was completely taken by 
surprise, its head at the moment being about four 
inches below the surface of the bank, thus prevent- 
ing him seeing the enemy approaching from behind, 
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The pig, without a moment’s hesitation, seized 
the snake near the tail, and commenced champ- 
ing him up as a savage would cat a string of 
maccaroni. Again and again the reptile bit 
him, with great violence, twice on the snout, 
once on the car, and twice on the fore-leg. The 
pig did not seem to care the Icast about it, not 
stopping for onc moment until it had devoured 
the hideous reptile, when it went off, grunting 
its satisfaction. I saw the same pig some days 
afterward, and it certainly did not then evince 
signs of speedy dissolution. On another occa- 
sion, I saw a pig giving chase to a snake, which 
only made good its escape by reaching the 
branches of a small guava tree. 

An intimate friend of mine once informed me 
that he saw a whole family of fifteen cobras de- 
voured by a couple of pigs, when he was taking 
off the roof of a bungalow, at Mungledye, and 
although the pigs were bitten in at least half a 
dozen places, it did not have the least cffect upon 
them. 
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For the Companion. 


AN INDIAN STORM. 
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India is a land of storms, There are few per- 
sons who have lived in it for any length of time, 
who have not vivid recollections of their terrible 
aspect and powcr. One occurred in the year 
1864, that I can never forget. I was then living 
in Calcutta. On October 4th, or the day before the 
storm, I had travelled from the north-west prov- 
inces, and had not noticed any indications of its 
approach. 

On the night of the 4th, a drizzling rain fell, 
and the atmosphere was unusually depressing. 
Early in the morning, the wind shifted to the 
east, and by ten, A. M., a fearful gale was blow- 
ing, which raged till four o’clock in the after- 
noon. There was a driving rain the whole time. 

The movements of the gale were most appall- 
ing. It scemed to have life, with beats, pauses 
and pulses. Human strength was utter weak- 
nessinitsgrasp. It appeared able and willing to 
carry all before it. Houses trembled from their 
foundations. The very ground felt unsteady. 

Houses or huts constructed of bamboos and 
thatch, as are many of the dwellings of the poor 
in Calcutta, were carried: off bodily. Brick and 
lime gencrally withstood its foree. At one place, 

it lifted a roof of thatch, and carried it, un- 
. broken, across a river to the opposite bank. 

Lightning conductors were bent or torn from 
their supports. Opposite my window was a very 
large forest tree (peepul). It was first stripped 
of every leaf; then of every twig; next of every 
branch of any size. And, lastly, it was torn up 
by the roots, and blown over, carrying with it a 
high brick wall, which had been built upon its 
roots. So gencral was the destruction of the 
trees in Calcutta, that, after the storm, it might 
have been called the “City of Palm Trees,’”’ for 
scarcely any other kind of tree remained stand- 
ing. 

But if the trees were roughly used, the houses 
did not escape hard treatment. Windows were 
blown in; verandahs were carried away without 
ceremony; corners of houses were snipped, as 
though huge nippers had torn them off. The 
theatre, with its high walls, was obliged to yield 
to the pressure of the gale, and became a heap 
of ruins, 

Some of the effects of the wind and rain were 
very striking. For instanee, in the house in 
which I was staying, a window was blown in. 
The rain followed, of course. The big drops 
struck the Venetian at an angle, and were pro- 
jected in a curve of nearly twenty feet in diame- 
ter, striking an opposite wall, and destroying its 
coloring. In one house, where the doors gave 
way, acard-baskct was standing on a table, more 
than twenty fect from the window. The rain 
was not wiling to be considered negligent of 
fashionable ctiquette, and left its token of con- 
formity to the requirements of refined society, 
by filling the card-basket to the brim with water. 





Every pane of glass was blown out of some 
houses. 

The birds fared badly. The plain was strewn 
with dead crows. Thousands of kites and adju- 
lantcranes perished. First, the poor things were 
thoroughly drenched with rain. Then the wind 
used them for sport, blowing them about, and 
rolling them over, in a manner that called for 
the interference of the Society for tle Prevention 
of Cruelty toAnimals. Noone can imagine how 
the wretched creatures were treated who has not 
been in a cyclone. Drenched, cowed, bruised 
and helpless, they were perfect symbols of hope- 
less despair. 

After the storm, there were no trees for the 
crows to roost upon, and the effect of lines of 
black crows around the white parapet rails on 
the top of every house on Park Street, was most 
absurd. The houses looked like the note paper 
bordered by black, used by conventional mourn- 
ers. 

Farly the next morning, after the force of the 
gale had abated, I went to see some of the re- 
sults of the storm upon the shipping in the 
river. 

Before describing this, however, I must say 
that when the great storm-wave, caused by the 
cyclone, rushed over the delta at the mouth of 
the Hoogly River, its height in some places must 
have been at least fifteen feet. Think of a wall 
of water fifteen feet high, rolling over the low 
lands on which there were dwelling thousands 
of people. It swept like the wind over the 
northern portion of Saugir Island, drowning 
and destroying, at one fell swoop, 12,271 per- 
sons. In the Madrapore distrct, no less than 
83,000 persons mct death in a similar manner. 

This storm-wave, as it ascended the river, lost 
some of its power; and thus Calcutta was fortu- 
nately saved from a vast inundation. Its rate of 
progress up the river was nearly sixteen miles 
an hour—as rapid as that of some of our swift- 
est steamboats. 

But when it reached the Indian city, it did not 
fail to assert the terror of its might. It lifted 
ships from their moorings,- breaking hawsers 
and chains. Taking them in its black embrace, 
it hurled them in masses upon the shoals. At 
Cossipir, a suburb of Calcutta, I saw ten or 
twenty ships literally heaped up together, high 
and dry upon the shore. 

In one place, there was a small coasting vessel 
in a front garden, that was just large enough to 
hold it. It had been lifted over the wall by the 
storm-wave, and, amid the fiendish laughter of 
the hurricane, had been dropped there. 

On the other side, was a wonderful sight. On 
the ground were two or three flat-bottomed 
barges. Upon these lay an iron river steamer. 
On the steamer, at an angle of nearly forty-five 
degrees, was a large ship, her bows in the air, 
and her stern resting in the mud of the bank. 





What terrible forces had been at work! De- 
struction had been unloosed, and beneath a 
blackened sky, amid unearthly voices that filled 
the air with moans, and shrieks, and roarings, 
that seemed like the very exultations of malig- 
nant spirits, the omnipotence of the elements 
had been displayed. The whole scene illustrated, 
most impressitely, our dependence upon God, 
by whose benignant rule the forces of nature are 
restrained, and made subservient to wise and 
beneficent uses. 





RISING IN LIFE, 

There was never a period in the world’s histo- 
ry, when so many men rose from poverty and 
humble life to wealth and distinction. Industry, 
if united with shrewdness and good habits, is 
almost sure to win success. Let one begin by 
doing his work thoroughly, and to the best of 
his ability, and he may hope to have abundance 
of work, and lucrative rewards. 

George Peabody, it is said, once sawed a cord 
of wood in Corcord, N. H., to pay for his ex- 
penses at a public house. The same energy and 
promptness in doing whatever came to hand, 





made him a great banker, an associate of emi- 
nent men in England and Amcrica, and one of 
the most eminent benefactors of our century. 
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ENGLISH TITLES, AND ENGLISH 
STATESMEN. 


A correspondent asks why it is that the Eng- 
lish Prime Minister is known as Mr. Gladstone, 
and not as Lord Gladstone. 

The answer is easy. William Gladstone is 
not a nobleman, nor does he belong to a noble 
family. He is neither a peer nor the son of a 
peer, but is a commoner, and the son of a com- 
moner. Hence he is Mr. Gladstone, and can be 
nothing else, unless it be William Gladstone, 
Esquire, and the “Right Honorable gentleman 
at the head of her Britannic Majesty’s govern- 
ment.” 

Mr. Disraeli, like his great rival, is a common- 
er, and bears no title beyond that of Esquire, we 
presume,—and he, too, is known as “the Right 
Honorable gentleman.” 

When Mr. Disraeli left the office of First Lord 
of the Treasury, which was also the Premier- 
ship, it is understood that Queen Victoria offered 
to make him a peer. He declined the honor, be- 
cause he did not wish to leave the House of 
Commons, in which no English peer can sit; but 
he accepted a peerage for his wife,—so that he, 
plain Mr. Disraeli, is the husband of the Vis- 
countess Beaconsfield. And a very admirable 
woman is Lady Beaconsfield, and truly worthy 
of the honor she has received. 

It is possible that both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Disracli will be made pecrs,—but at present they 
are commoners, and as ambitious men they are 
not likely to be in a hurry to take steps that 
would remove them from the House of Commons, 
which is the governing body of the British Em- 
pire. 

Mr. Disraeli’s party, or political position, is 
this: He is the chief, or head, of the Tories, or 
conservatives,—which makes him chief, or head, 
of the opposition party, or party that is out of 
power, but which desires to get into power. The 
Tories, or conservatives, are situated in England 
just as the democrats are situated in the United 
States. They form “the opposition,” and Mr. 
Disracli, by right of his great talents and emi- 
nent services, is the first man in the party to 
which he belongs. 

Mr. Gladstone is the chief, or head, of the Lib- 
eral party, which is made up of whigs and radi- 
cals. As that party is now in power, and he is 
First Lord of the Treasury, he is Prime Minister, 
or Premier. The First Lord of the Treasury has 
been’ regarded as Prime Minister, for the most 
part, during the last hundred and fifty years, or 
ever since the early years of the long Ministry of 
Sir Robert Walpole, which began in the reign of 
George I., who died in 1727. 

“First Lord of the Treasury” is merely an 
oficial title. In old times, it was the custom to 
appoint a Lord High Treasurer, (who could be 
a commoner;) but sometimes the Treasury was 
“put in Commission,” that is, a Board of Com- 
missioners was appointed to do the work of the 
Lord High Treasurer. The members of this 
Board were called Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury, and the first person in the Jist was 
known as First Lord of the Treasury. The last 
Lord High Treasurer appointed was, we believe, 
the Duke of Shrewsbury, who received the White 
Staffin 1714. Since that time, it is our impres- 
sion, the Treasury always has been in Commis- 
sion; and custom has made the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Prime Minister, or Premicr, — two 
terms as little known to the law as they are 
common in history. 

We have said that no English peer can be a 
member of the House of Commons; and yet the 
reader is, possibly, aware that men bearing titles 
often have held scats in that illustrious body,— 
and that titled men now sit there. 

This seems like a contradiction, but it is not, 
and the matter is susceptible of a very easy ex- 
planation. 

The grades in the peerage are,—counting from 
the highest, downward,—Duke, Marquis, Earl, 
Viscount, and Baron. Now, it happens some- 
times that a peer, who is one of the members of 
the House of Lords, has more than one title. 
Thus. ihe Duke of Bedford’s second title is Mar- 
quis of Tavistock, the Duke of Grafton’s second 
title is Earl of Euston, the Duke of Marlborough’s 
second title is Marquis of Blandford, the Duke 
of Wellington’s second title is Marquis of Douro, 
—and so on, through a long list of noblemen or 
peers. 

It has long been the custom of the English to 
give to the eldest son of a peer his father’s sec- 
ond title, as an act of courtesy; and such titles 
are known as “courtesy titles,” or “titles by 
courtesy.”” The gentleman who happens to be 
eldest son of the Duke of Bedford is known in 





socicty, and in England gencrally, as Marquis | 


of Tavistock, though he is no more a peer than 
is a potato-salesman. 

These “courtesy titles’? convey no political 
privileges, though the holding of them does con- 
vey acertain kind of political power,—the kind 
of power which ptocceds from that social influ- 
ence which ever follows from belonging to the 
aristocratical class, and which is of a specially 
pronounced character in England. 

As these “titles by courtesy” are, in a political 
sense, mere names, it follows that those to whom 
they are conceded are nothing but commoncrs. 
Being nothing but commoners, it further follows 
that they are as eligible to sit in the Honsc of 
Commons as are chimney-sweepers,—with ¢reat 
deal better chances of getting into that body than 
fall to the lot of chimncy-sweepcrs. 

Hence it is that we so often see that membcrs 
of the House of Commons bear titles, and would 
seem to be pecrs, but are not. 

During the war of our Revolution, one of the 
best English friends of the American cause in 
the House of Commons was the Earl of Surrey. 
One would suppose he was a peer, because the 
title of Earl of Surrey is onc of the greatest, not 
only in the English peerage, but in English his- 
tory. But he was nota peer, only bearing by 
courtesy the second title of his father, the Duke 
of Norfolk, head of the great House of Howard. 
In after years, when he had succeeded to the 
Dukedom of Norfolk, he became a pecr. 

In 1829, the Marquis of Blandford moved for 
Parliamentary Reform in the House of Com- 
mons; but he was only Marquis of Blandford by 
courtesy, his father being Duke of Marlborough, 
and Marquis of Blandford. 

In 1882, the Marquis of Chandos moved in the 
House of Commons, and succeeded in carrying 
through that body, an important amendment to 
the Reform Bill. He was known by his father’s 
second title, that nobleman being Duke of Buck- 
ingham, and Marquis of Chandos. 

The present Earl Russell will be best known 
in history as Lord John Russell, a courtesy title 
he bore for almost seventy years, all sons of 
Dukes being known as Lords. John Russell was 
a younger son of a Duke of Bedford. Late in 
life he was created a peer, as Earl Russell and 
Viscount Amberley; and his eldest son is by 
courtesy Viscount Amberley, but yet entitled to 
sit in the House of Commons. 

When a peer’s title is the same as his name, 
the of mostly is dispensed with,—as the present 
Earl Grey is Henry Grey, as his father was 
Charles Earl Grey. The elder brother of the 
Duke of Wellington was Richard Colley Welles- 
ley, Earl of Mornington,—but when he was made 
first a Baron, and then a Marquis, in the English 
peerage, he took the family name, and so has a 
great place in history as Marquis Wellesley. 

The lower grades of the peerage are mostly 
designated in the same way, as Viscount Mcl- 
bourne, Viscount Palmerston, Viscount Nelson, 
Lord Broughton, Lord Brougham, Lord Montea- 
gle, and the like. 

Members of the Irish peerage can be elected to 
sit in the House of Commons, for English seats, 
provided they are not Irish representative peers, 
—that is, peers chosen out of the whole body of 
Irish peers to represent the Irish pecrage in the 
Impcrial Parliament, and who sit, of course, in 
the House of Lords. Irish representative pecrs 
are elected for life. 

Lord Palmerston was an Irish pecr, but he sat 
in the British House of Commons, for English 
places, for about sixty years, and never would 
be elected an Irish representative peer. 


~<+>> 





THE LATE ELECTIONS. 


Our elections are divided very much like the 
seasons, for they occur, some of them in spring, 
others in summer, and yet others in autumn. 
The spring elections for 1872 are over, and it 
may not be unprofitable to say something con- 
cerning the results, as they are supposed to have 
a bearing upon the next presidential election, 
which is the great political work of the year. 

The first election was that held in New Hamp- 
shire, on the 13th of March. The Democrats 
had possession of the State government, and 
werevery hearty in their efforts to keep what 
they had; while the Republican party was not 
less energetic in endeavoring to regain what 
they had lost in 1871. But fortune gceemed to fa- 
vor the Republicans, who elected their candidate 
for Governor (Mr. Straws) by about 1200 major- 
ity. This was a majority over all opponcnts, 
who were three in number, the working men hav- 
ing a candidate, and also the temperance men. 

The vote cast was very large indeed, amount- 
ing to more than 76,000. Almost every person 
entitled to vote must have cast his ballot, a fact 
most creditable to the people of New Hamp- 
shire,—for to vote, and to vote intelligently and 





conscientiously, is the duty of every citizen. 
The Connecticut election took place on the 1st 
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of April. Asin New Hampshire, partics in Con- 
necticut approach to an cquality in strength that 
is very remarkable. This causes them both to 
work vigorously for victory, as cach party is 
justly entitled to suppose that zealous labor will 
be rewarded by success. : 

As in New Hampshire, the result in Connec- 
ticut was favorable to the Republicans, though 
they had no votes to spare. Gov. Jewell, the 
Republican candidate, was re-elected, but by on- 
ly 75 majority in a vote that exceeded 93,000,— 
a fact that is almost amazing. 

His majority over the Democratic candidate, 
Mr. Ilubbard, is 1,999, but there were two other 
candidates in the ficld,—a Temperance man, and 
a Labor Reformer,—who received 1,924 votes. 

The Rhode Island election was held on the 
8d of April. Gov. Padclford, the Republican 
candidate, was re-elected, receiving about 1,200 
majority; but the Democrats made a large gain 
in the popular vote, and defeated the Republi- 
can candidate for Licutenant-Governor, which 
rather astonished his friends, who attribute this 
result to a local cause. 


fortune that so many young men dislike farming, and 
abandon the old homes of their parents, 





GREEK BRIGANDS, 

Washington Irving wrote some charming stories 
of adventure among Italian Brigands many years 
ago. But improvements in travel, and energy in the 
government, have broken up the robber bands in 
Italy. 

They still do a thriving business in Greece, and are 
daring enough to hang about the suburbs of Athens, 
and make all travelling dangerous. The chief of the 
brigands is named Spanos, and for thirty years his 
shrewdness has baffled all attempts of the police to 
capture him. Half the Greek army has been in pur- 
suit of him for months; yet he has recently ventured 
into Athens, hoping to capture some government 
officers, for whose ransom he could claim his own 
pardon. 

The industry of the country is half paralyzed by 
the depredations of the brigands, and the govern- 
ment seems powerless to subdue them. 
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TREACLE, 
Very wise people may be ignorant of the meaning 
of words. A young married lady, who was 





In all these elections, the Republicans d- 
ed in carrying the State Legislatures. This wili 
enable them to elect United States Senators, 
which is a matter of importance. 

The general result is favorable to the Repub- 
licans, but not strikingly so. In all the States 
named, itis claimed by the victors that the re- 
sults are favorable to the nomination of Presi- 
dent Grant for a second presidential term. This 
is denied to bea fair conclusion by those Re- 
publicans who are opposed to renominating the 
President. The Republican National Conven- 
tion will mect on the 5th of June, and its action 
will decide the disputed question. 

There will be no more State elections till sum- 
mer shall have become well advanced. When 
any occur, we shall place the results Lefore our 
readers. 





A BRAVE BOY. 


Martin Craghan, of Pittston, Pa., was a true hero, 
and deserves the poem celebrating his exploit in the 
April number of Harper’s Magazine. 

He was working in one of the Pittston mines, 
when the wood-work about the shaft took fire. 
There was ample time for him to escape with a com- 
panion working at his side. But he thought of a 
company of men at work ina distant chamber, who 
knew nothing of their danger. He hurried to warn 
them, hoping to get back in time to join his comrade. 
But when he returned his comrade was gone, and the 
outlet closed. He then ran back to the company he 
had just warned, to share their fate. But they had 
rapidly built a wall between themselves and the fire, 
to keep off the fatal gases, and their love of life was 
too strong to make an opening for him. They har- 
dened themselves against his earnest prayer, and 
heard him turn away, sobbing, to meet certain death. 

He was found dead, with a little piece of board by 
his side, on which, with his last strength, he had 
chalked the names of those he loved. 

Casabianca, the famous French boy, was no great- 
er hero than Martin Craghan. 


——+o+—___—_. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO BOSTON, 


Millions of dollars have been sent to Chicago since 
the great fire. The gencrosity of the people has been 
noble and prompt, and has excited admiration in Eu- 
rope as well as in the United States. 

But it may not be well known to many that about 
a century ago, similar contributions were flowing 
into Boston. In 1774, the harbor of Boston was 
closed to all commerce by the English ministry, be- 
cause of the destruction of a cargo of tea. The city 
suffered greatly, but the whole country sympathized. 
and gave help. Virginia sent ten thousand bushels 
of grain. Charleston, 8. C., sent three hundred and 
seventy-eight tierces of rice. Philadelphia sent two 
thousand pounds, chiefly in money. New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Connecticut sent thousands of sheep, 
and many fat cattle. From Maine, and from many 
parts of Massachusetts, came liberal supplies of wood. 

Compared with the ability of the people, the con- 
tributions were more generous then than to Chicago, 
recently. The record of the gifts, and of the thanks 
returned by the authorities of Boston, is preserved 
in a volume published by the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society. 
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NEED OF FARMERS, 

New England needs to train up a generation of in- 
telligent farmers. A traveller in New Hampshire 
recently counted two hundred and ninety-nine de- 
serted farm-houses, in going two hundred and sev- 
enty-nine miles. It may not be quite as bad else- 
where, but the same process is going on all over New 
England. Farmers are selling out, and moving to 
the cities to engage in trade. 

But the Boston Journal of Chemistry says that the 
soil of New England can be made to produce more 
bushels of wheat, corn and other grains than any 
other section of the country. Fair land will yield 
thirty or forty bushels of wheat to the acre, and sev- 
enty-five or one hundred bushels of corn. This is 
much larger than the average yield of the best land 
in Illinois and Minnesota. 

It needs intelligence and energy to make farms pro- 
ductive and profitable; and one possessed of these 
will be sure to succeed anywhere, It isa great mis- 








trying to make some fine cake, stumbled on the word 
treacle in the receipt book, and gives an account of 
her perplexity : 

“Is there any treacle in the house?”’ 

“Any what?” 

“Treacle, Ann!” 

“T never see a bit.” 

“James, go and get some treacle.” 

He scratched his woolly head. ? 
pe “Will it be in a jug or in a paper?” 

I glanced at my book, “1 cup treacle’—jug, of 
course. But the butter and flour were in cups. 

I should not send a jug for those. 

So, glancing at my watch, I said “Never mind, to- 
day. Ann, you make some cup cake for tea;” and 
walked as majestically as possible out of the kitchen. 
Once in my room, I exclaimed, Tyme disgust at 
my ignorance, “treacle!” Had it been French, or 
Latin, or Greck, even, I could have known or asked. 
Had it been some classic passage from some stand- 
ard author, I could have talked learnedly about it; 
but not to comprehend a common receipt in a com- 
mon receipt book was too outrageous. I could not 
ask any one. I could not even guess. A bright 
thought struck me. There was ‘‘Worcester’s big 
Dictionary” smiling down upon me. I seized it— 
opened, and read, Treacle—molasses! 
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TOO NEARLY ALIKE, 

An Irishman once remonstrated with an immense- 
ly big man, putting the question, ‘““‘Why didn’t yer 
mother make two of ye?” But in the following case 
the neighbors must have been tempted to wish that 
nature had made them one, and done with it. A 
brief letter from Dorchester, Mass., to the Boston 
Advertiser says: 

There are in this town two twin brothers, whose 
resemblance to each other is so strong that strangers 
can hardly tell them apart. They —y 4 a grocery 
and provision store, and were one day bringing in 
bags of meal from a wagon, which was out of sight 
from inside the store. Nathan had his coat on, but 
Eli was in his shirt-sleeves. A stranger in the shop 
watched them coming in and going out one after the 
other, but only one was visible at a time, and at last 
he exclaimed to Eli,— 

“Well, you’re the smartest man I ever saw; but 
why do you keep putting on and taking off your 
cvat?” 

These brothers and several other men were in the 
habit of getting up very early and fins to swim in 
the “reservoir pond.” And once Eli, going, as was 
his wont, to Nathan’s house to call him, by tapping 
on the window-paffes, saw his face reflected from the 
glass, and taking it for his brother, called out, ‘““‘Come 
on; they’re all waiting for you.” | 
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DARLEY’S ENGRAVING, 

This fine Engraving will be sent to all subscribers 
whose subscription year commences in April, 1872, 
and who renew their subscriptions and pay $1 50, 
the advance price of the paper. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. ii 
The Companion atesn with other Publica- 
ons. 


We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. ° 















Harper’s Weekly and the Companion...........sse00s $4 £0 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion ..... we 20-460 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion +. .480 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion 460 
Galaxy and the Companion ............... 455 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion. 295 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Companion... 385 
.American Agriculturist and the Companion 55 
Advance and the Companion................ 350 
Sunday Magazine and the Companion.... 410 
Good Words andthe Compamon __......... 355 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion... 202 85 
New York Observer and the Companion............... 3 55 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
to that F pe ey , 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion...........+..0-eeeees 355 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion... .3 80 
Christian Era and the Companion................+ .3 50 
Hearth and Home and the Companion............ 345 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion........... 455 
‘The Nursery and the Companion........ 


The Independent and the Companion 3 
‘rhe subscriber to the Independent must be a new 


one to that paper. 
New England Farmer and the Companion........ 3 
ihe Christian Union and the Companion, including 
the pictures offered by the Union.............+seeee0s 390 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 

We give Darley’s Picture to every subscriber who 





subscribes for the Companion and either of the above 
! publications. 





Over $2,000 in Gifts! 


Seventy Valuable Presents | 
To be given to Subscribers to the Companion. | 
These Presents will be given to the seventy 
subscribers who sccure the seventy largest 
numbers of new subscribers between Nov. 1, 

















THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” f 











“BEST 


TO USE.” 

“EASIEST | 

TO SELL.” 
§.M. Agents: 





1871, and July 1, 1872. 
| 1 Seven Octave Piano, cost $475 
|6 Waltham Watches, Gold, Iunting 
| Cases, cost . : . . . 100 
16 Gold Watches, (Swiss Lever,) cost of 
each _ ° e ‘ . . 50 
3 Weed Sewing Machines, cost of 
each . x 5 i . ° - 60 
2 Elegant Parlor Desks, cost of cach 30 
8 Presents in Cash, cach Present . 25 
6 of Prang’s Remarkable Chromo, 
“Launching of the Life Boat,” cost 
of cach . e A . F . 15 
8 Silver Waltham Watches, Hunting 
Cases, cost of each a . : 20 
6 Silver Watches, Swiss, Open Faces, 
cost of each : > : - 
8 Croquet Sets, costofeach . 2 
6 Webster’s Unabridged Dictiona- 
ries, costofeach . ° 6 . 9 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, 
costofeach . ° ‘ ‘ ’ 3 


THE PRESENTS OFFERED ALOVE 


will be given next July in addition to a 
Premium for each new subscriber, 


As expressions of respect from the Pub- 
lishers, to those subscribers of the Companion 
who are the most successful in enlarging its cir- 
culation. 


The Piano is ffom the manufactory of Messrs. Guild, 
Church & Co., of this city. It is In rosewood case; 
range, seven octaves; has French top dampers; over- 
strung base; ivory front and bushed keys, and solid 
rosewood mouldings. Its tone is of great purity and 
sweetness. An clegant present! Further reference is 
made to it on page 350 of this paper. 


The beautiful Gold Watches are those of the justly 
celebrated Waltham Watch Company. They are full 
jewelled, with expansion balance, and are enclosed in 
elaborate hunting cases. They are warranted as good 
time keepers. A most valuable and useful present! 
Further reference is made to these watches on page 350 
of this paper. 


The Weed Sewing Machine, of which we offer 
three as presents, is a two-thread, lock-stitch machine, 
and is universally acknowledged as one of the best in 
use, 


This makes over Seventy Presents that we shall 
give our subscribers néxt year. No publishers in the 
country offer such liberal Gifts. Their value is over 
$2,000,—an extraordinary inducement to secure NEW 
names. 


The Seventy Presents Will be given to the SEVENTY 
SuBscnriBEnrs who secure the seventy largest numbers 
of new names, NO MATTER WUICII OF THE PREMIUMS 
or ComMMISsIOoNS they may receive for their new sub- 
scribers. 


Remember, whether you get a Present, or 
not, the premiums given will pay handsomely for cach 
subscriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying PRESENT 
—if you persevere. 


SrectmEN Copies of the Companion, Circulars, 
Cards or Premium List, will be sent, if you wish 
them as aids in getting new names. 


Susscriptions to the Companion can commence at 
any time during the year. 


Terms.—Yearly subscriptions for papers sent by 
mail, $1 50 in advance. 


ane Person, not wishing a Premium, who 
sends his own name and that of a NEW SUBSCRIBER, 
can have two copies for $2 60, in advance. 


Any Person, not wishing a Premium, who 
sends his own name, and the names of TWO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, can have three copies for $3 50, 
payment in advance. Additional new names sent by 
the same person, will be furnished with the paper 
for one dollar each. These terms do not apply to 
Sabbath schools, or to any person who orders a 
number of copies of the paper to be sent at one ad- 
dress. 








RAILROAD SIGNALS. 

People who have travelled much, may be very ig- 
norant of the signals they have heard a thousand 
times. Many a boy, who has been on arailroad a 
half-dozen times, knows more about their meaning 
than old men who have been in the cars daily for 
years. 


One whistle of the locomotive means “down 
brakes;’’ two whistles, ‘‘off brakes ;”’ three whistles, 
“back up;”’ continued whistles, ‘‘danger;’’ a contin- 
ued succession of short whistles is the cattle alarm. 
The conductor’s signal, given by a sweeping parting 
of the hands ona level with the eyes, means “go 
ahead.” A downward motion of the hand, “stop.” 
A beckoning motion, ‘‘to back.’’ A lantern raised 
and lowe vertically signals starting; swung at 
right angles or across the track, to ee swung in 
acircle, to back. A red flag waved on the track isa 
signal of danger; hoisted at a station is a signal for 
stopping; stuck up by the roadside is a signal of dan- 
ger on the track ahead; carried unfurled on an en- 
gine is a signal that another engine is on its way. 





It don’t pay you 
to fight the best 
machine, Provo 
our claims. Get 
the agency and 
sell it. 2. 

“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. ¥. 
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WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establishinent in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intellicenee, training 
and experiness, are unequalled in this or any other coune 
try. 








With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company contidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported le of even much higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manutac- 
ture, 








SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 


A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to sult the 
rising generation of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular, 







The price has been put low heeause it is a Boy’s Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall. Its special trade 
mark jis “American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass.” 


—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 
For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majori- 
ty of respectable young people. 


No watches retailed by the Company. For sale by all 
Jewellers, 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
50—ly 


WONDERFUL 


New York and Boston, 


INVENTION. 
WEDSTER'S 
Patent 
Button-LHole 
Worker, 
Patented June 27, 
1871. So simple 
that a child can 
work a more per- 
fect button -hole 
with it than the 
most experienced 
hand can work 
Without it. They 


























‘ give universal sat- 
- isfaction, Agents 
‘ wanted ry- 

\ where. Sells at 


sight. Over 100 






Button-llole Cut- 
Arer, with novel 
way of canvassing 
mailed promptly 
; on 





COMPANY. 
MOULE’S PATENT. 


The simplest and cheapest effective Earth Closet yet 
made. Callorsent for Circular. 
SARTH CLOSET COMPANY, 
17—2t 19 Doane Street, osion, Mass. 





An opportunity is now offered to procure a first-class 


SEWING MACHINE, 


and pay for it (except the advance payment of $10) in 
WORK DONE AT HOME. 

Machines on the most favorable terms for Casu, or, on 
CASI! installments as low as $5 per month. 

Machines sent to any part of New England. Plcasecall 
at our office, or send for circulars and price-lists of Ma- 
chines and work to RICE & PECK, 

*16-tf 323 Washington St., cor. West, Boston, Mass, 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 
Removed to 387 Washington St., Boston. 


Siz per cent. Interest paid on Deposits 


remaining in Bank from April Ist to October Ist, or from 
October Ist to April ist. All other deposits will draw in- 
terest at the rate of five per cent. for every full calendar 
month they remain in Bank. ‘This is the only Savings 
Bank in the State that pays interest on deposits for every 
month they remain in bank, ‘The Institution has a guar- 
antee fund of $.05,000, and a large surplus in addition 
thereto. All deposits made before April Ist, 1872, remain- 
ing until April Ist, 1873, will have a full year’s share of the 
extra dividends, then to be declared. 9—13 


SMALL FRUIT: 
“INSTRUCTOR: 


rice 25 cts., postpaid. Tells how to 
lant and grow all kinds of Small Fruit successfully, both 
or market and home garden. Jolin J.‘ihomas, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Judge I. 8. Harris, of Georgia, and others, 
say it is one of the most complete and practical works ever 
rinted. Price List of Plants, retail or wholesale, 
‘ree toallapplicants. Address % 
-M. ’, Palmyra, N. Y. 

Or URDY & HANCE, South Bend, Ind. 

P. 8.—Specimen copies of the Fruit Recorder and 
Cottage Gardener, a dollar monthly, (A. M, Purpy, 
Editor.) Free to all applicants. J/ snecks for itself. to 
sce a copy is equivalent to subscribing. i—3tm 









Sixty-four pages, 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


APRIL 25, 1872. 














“WHERE ARE THEY NOW?” 
There was a period in Cowper’s carly life, 
when he gave himself up to aimless pleasure, 
living, as he says, “only to giggle and make gig- 


gle.”’ Looking back on his friends at that time, 
after his first attack of madness, he declared that 
only one of that jovial company had remained 
true to him; only one had “survived the storm.” 
Shelley, whose soul seemed formed for the high 
enjoyments of friendship, sought the compan- 
ionship of the votaries of sinful pleasure, and in 
the decline of life, finding himself deserted, un- 
loved, disappointed, he declared that “he would 
fain leave all human society !”’ 
“Alas! I have not hope, nor health, 
Nor peace within, nor calm around, 
Nor that content, surpassing wealth, 
The sage in meditation found.” 
Byron, whose friends were chiefly people of 
pleasure and the world, thus begins the last po- 
em that he ever wrote: 


“Tis time this heart should be unmoved, 
Since others it has ceased to move, 
Yet, though I cannot be beloved, 

Still let me love. 


“The fire that on my bosom preys 

Is lone as some volcanic isle, 

No torch is lighted by its blaze— 
A funeral pile.” 

Yet Cowper had charming friends in his boy- 
hood; why did they not cling to him like those 
of his after years? The friends of Shelley and of 
Byron embraced the most brilliant and conspic- 
uous intellects of fashionable European society; 
why did they find themselves at last utterly 
alone? 

The answer is easy. The friendship that is 
fostered by aimless, profitless pleasure, has no 
hold on the noble qualities and deep feelings of 
the soul. The confidences that grow out of sin- 
ful indulgence are not things that one wishes to 
recall when the day of adversity comes. Nordo 
men like to recall the misemployment of time, 
and the sad consequences that it brings. We 
are, as Tennyson says, “a part of all that we 
have met,” and there is no pleasure to be taken 
in the recolleetion of the companionship of wast- 
ed hours. 

True and lasting friendship can exist only 
among the pure and good. Itis only the help- 
ful and the well-intentioned that are friends for 
all weathers. The rest are summer friends and 
are sure to disappoint us, when the delights of 
the sunshine are ended. 

Some years ago, there came to the city of B. a 
bright country lad, fond of social enjoyments, 
and easily influenced. He entered a commercial 
school, and soon won a large circle of friends by 
his engaging manners, and warm, social feel- 
ings. Having ample means, he was drawn into 
circles of fashionable dissipation, and became a 
leader in gay society. 

Few young men ever had so many jovial com- | 
panions. His popularity among them seemed 
to fill the measure of his ambition. He neglect- 
ed his studies, and worse than squandered his 
money and wasted his time. 

His nervous system at last gave way, his ex- 
cesses producing a reaction. His spirits sunk; 
he was haunted by imaginary terrors, and, tor- 
tured in body and mind, he longed for the sym- 
pathy and consolation of friends. A few came 
at the beginning of his illness, and reported his 
unhappy situation to others. They knew that 
his condition was the result of courses that they 
themselves were pursuing, and it was a result 
that they had no wish to witness. In a few 
weeks, he found himself deserted by all of his | 
former associates. 

A fever followed a long period of nervous 
prostration, taking away his reason. 

One day, he awoke, and found him himself 
again. He said to the nurse,— 

“How long have I been wandering and uncon- 
scious?” 

“Two weeks.” 

“Have any of my friends been to visit me?” 

“Only your father.” 

Tears filled his eyes, and he exclaimed,— 

“O my nurse, my faithful nurse, J once had 
friends, but where are they now?” 

He died. I saw the funeral procession as it 
slowly passed out of the city one calm June 
day. Only two carriages followed the remains. 
“Alas!” I said to myself, “he once had friends, 











but where are they now?” 
Reader, who are your associates? Are they | 


persons who love you for what is pure and good? 
Are your social relations such as you will love to 
review in the future? If not, may there not 
come a time when you, too, will say, “I once had 
friends, but where are they now”? H. B. 


++ 


A MUSICAL DOG. 

Who will venture to assert positively, that the 
“baying of the moon,” so often laid to the charge 
of dogs, is not an attempt of the animal to join in 
the ‘‘music of the spheres”? Itdoes seem asifour 
canine friends had, somehow, an “ear for music,” 
better than their voices. Even the howling of 
curs on Sunday mornings, when the church bells 
ring, may possibly express their sympathy and 
acertain sense of melody, rather than the per- 
fect misery it seems to indicate. If, however, 
they have not an ear for music, they have nerves 
very susceptible to sound, as was very amusingly 
shown, the other day, in a country church, where 


| 1 dog, who happened to be a member of the con- 


gregation, expressed a furious appreciation of 
the sermon, by barking outrageously whenever 
the screaming preacher reached his highest flights 
of eloquence The Hartford Times is responsi- 
ble for the following: 


There is in this city a dog that can sing. We 
state this, unqualifiedly, on the testimony ef all 
the members of the family of the gentleman who 
owns him. The animal in question is a large, 
mouse-colored greyhound—perhaps about six 
years old. His attempts at singing, though 
they are, certainly, not very musical, are unmis- 
takable, and they have been observed by the 
family for the last two or three years. He does 
not sing alone, but when he hears certain mem- 
bers of the family singing, he joinsin. This is 
more particularly the case with one lady in the 
house, who, if she begins to sing when the dog 
is anywhere about the place, is pretty certain 
to obtain a canine accompaniment. If she is 
heard singing up stairs, and the dog is shut out 
below, he will raise a rumpus until he is ad- 
mitted to the room where she is, when he will 
“join in,” keeping very good time, and keeping— 
so we are assured—on the same key, rising with 
the singer to the higher notes, in a kind of blend- 
ed howl and whine, that is neither like the voice 
of a dog, nor any thing else, but showing some- 
thing of a musicalear. When he reaches a note 
too high for him, he will stop and wait for the 
cadence of the song to reach the lower notes 
again. In his rising notes, he lifts his head as 
well as his voice. When his owner enters the 
room, he will suddenly stop, and not another 
note can be got out of him while his master re- 
mains. In fact, he dislikes to have any one 
present except the one with whom he sings. 

This will, of course, remind the reader of that 
other dog (distantly related to Mother Hubbard) 
which was found one day in the back yard, rais- 
ing the eight notes, and beating time with his 
tail on a tin pan. 


i oe 
RESCUE OF A SKATER. 


Another incident illustrating the perils of boy- 
ish rashness was reported in the Cincinnati Ga- 
zette, last winter: 


At the foot of Central Avenue, the ice was of 
sufficient strength for skating, and many were 
the devotees of the fascinating sport who tested 
it. At the mouth of the Licking, and across to 
Broadway, the ice was not safe, having frozen 
during the night only. And yet, dozens of boys 
and men ventured in that locality, with alarming 
recklessness. 

About half-past nine o’clock in the morning, a 
boy named Summerwell, who was one of the 


| most daring of the skaters, while maneuvring 


on the thinnest portion of the ice in that quarter, 
broke through. In falling, he threw his hands 
out, and caught the jagged edge of the ice. He 
then endeavored to drag himself upon it, but the 
ice broke under his weight, and he came near 
sinking. 

In the meantime, the crowd on the landing, 
who had been watching the skaters, and had ob- 
served, with horror, the terrible predicament in 
which the lad was placed, called out to him to 
keep his courage up, while they made every en- 
deavor to savehim. Various parties of rescuers 
started on the daring mission, but each, in turn, 
was forced to come back before coming within 
many arms’ length of the object of their anxiety. 

He made a most desperate fight for his life, 
and, with arms resting on the treacherous ice, 
turned his eyes in every direction, in search of 
aid to release him from his desperate situation. 
There he was, with his head and shoulders only 
visible, a solitary object in the centre of the waste 
of brokenice. His body, below the arm-pits, was 
submerged in the freezing cold water, but his 
heart never weakened, although the prospect of 
death was immediate and apparently inevitable. 

At length, two steamboat men, Messrs. Paris 
Brown and Richard Burns, started to the rescue, 
carrying ladders with them. As they neared the 
treacherous gulf, they moved along over their 
ladders, laying one down and walking over it, 
and then, drawing the other after them, and pur- 
suing the same course with it. 

They repeated this several times, until, at last, 
they came so close to the boy that one of them 
grasped his coat-collar, and, by main strength, 
pulled him out of the water, amid the wild and 
enthusiastic cheering of the crowd on shore. 

He was at once taken on board the steamer R. 
R. Hudson, and, after being run up and down 
the cabin, until the circulation of the blood was 
slightly restored, flannels were used in rubbing 
him down. 





He was then warmly covered up, and removed 
to the tenement house on the north-west corner 
of Front and Sycamore Streets, where he was 
placed in a warm bed, and carefully treated. 
He was offered some brandy shortly after his re- 
moval to the room, but refused it on the ground 
of being a believer in total abstinence, and would 
only take it after much urging, and then only 
from a belief that it would do him good. He is 
fifteen years old, and an orphan. . 


42> 
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THE BREEZE IN THE CHURCH. 


*Twas a sunny day, and the morning psalm 
We sang in the church together; 

We felt in our hearts the joy and calm 
Of the calm and joyous weather. 

The slow, and sweet, and sacred strain, 
Through every bosom stealing, 

Checked every thought that was light and vain, 
And waked each holy feeling. 

We knew by its sunny gleam how clear 
Was the blue sky smiling o’er us, 

And in every pause of the hymn could hear 
The wild birds’ happy chorus. 

And lo! from its haunts by cave or rill, 
With a sudden start awaking, 

A breeze came ——— down the hill, 
Its fragrant pinions shaking. 

Through open windows it bent its way, 
And down the chancel’s centre, 

Like a privileged thing that at will might stray, 
And in holy places enter. 

From niche to niche, from nook to nook, 
With a lightsome rustle flying, 

It lifted the leaves of the Holy Book 
On the altar cushion lying. 

It fagned the old clerk’s hoary hair, 
Arf the children’s bright young faces, 

Then vanished, none knew how or where, 
Leaving its pleasant traces. 

It left sweet thoughts of summer hours 
Spent on the quiet mountains; 

And the church seemed full of the scent of flowers, 
And the trickling fall of fountains. 

The image of scenes so still and fair 
With our music sweetly blended, 

While it seemed their whispered hymn took share 
In the praise that to heaven ascended. 

We thought of Him who had poured the rills, 
And through the green mountains led them, 

Whose hand, when He piled the enduring hills, 
With a mantle of beauty spread them; 

And a purer passion was borne above, 
In a louder anthem swelling, 

As we bowed to the visible power of love 
On those calm summits dwelling. 


<> 


THANKED WITH A RED APPLE. 

It is not the value but the spirit of the gift that 
leaves most real pleasure; and when the gift is 
an offering of gratitude, the humblest is often the 
most sincere. A city missionary illustrates this 
by the foliowing: 


A little Italian apple-girl came into my office, 
one day, with a basket full of red apples, and 
asked me to take one. I told herI did not care 
for it; but she said,— 

“You must take it.” 

“No, I don’t wish for it,” said I. 

But she insisted, and I took it. 

She has come a great many times since, and 
she always gives me an apple; and if I say “No,” 
it makes no difference. I must take it, neverthe- 
less. 

I well understood the reason. Several years 
ago, I was sitting at my table in my private of- 
fice, one cold winter day, when I heard a tumult 
and a sudden cry in the Repository; and, rush- 
ing out of my room, I saw the little apple-girl 
frantic with fear and terror. She had been 
standing near the red-hot stove, her clothing had 
taken fire, and the flames were streaming and 
climbing up her side, and above her head. The 
clerks were confused and frightened, and could 
do nothing for her. I told her to lie down, but 
she was wild with fear. and so I flung her quick- 
ly down upon the floor, wrapped a blanket around 
her, extinguished the flames, and saved her life. 
Some of the ladies in the Repository went to the 
mis%ion barrels, replaced her burned-up gar- 
ments with others, and sent her home in peace. 

An apple is not worth much, but when she re- 
turned, a few days after, and told, in her broken 
English, the thanks of her father and mother, 
and when, day after day, she came with the ap- 
ple, the biggest and best one she could find in 
her basket, I could not hve the heart to refuse 
the gift. That apple was not the price of her 
life. It was not to repay me for saving her from 
a fearful death; but it was simply to tell of the 
gratitude of her heart to one who had done for 
her something which she might never have op- 
portunity to repay. 

——- —~@e-—— 
COALS OF FIRE. 

’Tis a pity people don’t oftener try to revenge 
themselves for wrongs received or imagined, by 
kind acts or words which burn like coals of fire. 
It is the sweetest kind of revenge, and the most 
effective for punishing mean folks. Here is an 
instance: 








Frank Black was the meanest boy I ever went 
to school with. But he was once effectually 
cured of showing any of it to his schoolmates, 
and I will tell you how it was. For some time 
many of his class had “cut” him, his mean 
ways having become quite unbearable; and the 
crowning-point of our indignation was reached, 
one day, whenit was discovered he had hada 
box from home, and, contraryjto the rules of eti- 
quette of long standing in the school, was eating 
its contents on the sly. 


That afternoon at the ball-ground “our room” 
held a solemn consultation, and one proposed to 


He went, and found nothing was left but a few 
crumbs and cores of apples, and another consul- 
tation was held. 

“[’ll fixit,” said Bob Williams, the most gener- 
ous one of usall. “Take up a ten-cent collec- 
tion, and we’ll fix his box for him with goodies, 
and I’ll pay you all back if it doesn’t work well.” 
We consented, and that night when Frank 
went to his chest where the box was, his look of 
amazement was amusing. A more awkward 
scene never took place, than after Bob made a 
neat speech, presenting it in the name of the 
class. 

Frank crept into bed without a word, and we 
all followed his example. But the next morn- 
ing he begged us to take the good things for 
ourselves, and the next box from home was of- 
fered in the same way. . 

It is a good thing to see our own faults in con- 
trast with others’ good traits. 


ESCAPES OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Daniel Webster had some narrow escapes from 
sudden death, which seemed to him to indicate 
the providential care of God. He alluded to 
them in an argument, where he was counsel for 
a bank against a steamboat corporation. 


“On the 14th of February, 1840, just after my 
return from Europe, I left Boston for Washing- 
ton, and expected to embark for Stonington on 
board of the steamer Lexington for New York. 
On the evening of that day I arrived at Stoning- 
ton, and was met by the shocking news that the 
night previous this boat had been burned, and 
that out of one hundred and forty passengers 
only two escaped. 

“In May, 1845, I was to leave Albany (whither 
[ had been on professional business) at six o’clock 
in the afternoon. Two steamboats were at the 
landing bound for New York—-the Rochester and 
the Swallow. I asked a friend at the inn which 
boat I should take. He remarked that they were 
both good vessels. I bade him decide for me. 
He decided in favor of the Rochester. I went on 
board of that boat. 

“Both started at the same time, the Rochester a 
little in the rear. Thedarknightcame on. The 
Swallow took the west side of an island in the 
Hudson, ran upon a rock-and split. We were 
near enough to see her lights go down into the 
water, and to hear the shrieks of men and wom- 
en sinking to rise no more. . 

“On the 25th of November, 1846, I intended to 
leave Boston for Washington, so as to inter- 
cept the steamer Atlantic at Norwich, but the 
threatening weather induced me to put off my 
departure. On the 27th I left, and reached Nor- 
wich at one o’clock in the afternoon, but found 
the boat not there. She left on the 25th, and 
was seen riding at anchor, off Fisher’s Island, 
with some of her machinery deranged, (as was 
supposed,) but no one supposed she was in dan- 
ger. A steamboat had gone to look after her, 
and would be back at four o’clock on the 27th to 
take us on board and proceed on our voyage. 
The hour came and with it the boat, her colors 
flying at half mast. The whole city rushed to 
thescene. Their feelings may be imagined when 
they saw twenty or thirty corpses laid on the 
wharf—the dead from the deck of the Atlantic. 

“Moving amid the scenes of human life so 
near to disaster and accidents—if accidents they 
can be called—it may well be supposed that I 
approach a subject like this with an earnestness 
beyond that arising from professional duty. . In 
one aspect of the case, it involves an important 
discussion—a discussion respecting the responsi- 
bility of the steamboat owners, who are bound 
to use extraordinary care and vigilance in the 
preservation of the property and life entrusted 
to their hands.” 

Sd 


TONGUES. 

That active and wonderful instrument im the 
mouth, whose power and capability the Bible 
says is sufficient to “set on fire the course of na- 
ture,”’ owes 1ts importance for good or evil chief- 
ly to the faet that it can be used so easily. The 
tongue is a very independent member, having no 
joints, and can bend all ways, and meddle with 
every thing. In “dumb” animals, it has no 
moral qualities, but the physical qualities are 
remarkable enough: 


Nothing but the proboscis of an elephant com- 
pares in muscular flexibility with the tongue. 
It varies in length and size in reptiles, birds and 
mammalia, according to the peculiar organic 
circumstances of each. 

A giraffe’s tongue has the functions of a finger. 
It is hooked over a high branch, its strength be- 
ing equal to breaking off large, strong branches 
of trees, from which tender leaves are then 
stripped. An ant-bear’s tongue is long and 
round, like a whip-lash. The animal tears open 
dry clay walls of ant-hills, thrusts in its tongue, 
which sweeps round the apartments, and, by its 
adhesive saliva, brings out a yard of ants ata 
sweep. The mechanism by which it is protruded 
so far is both complicated and beautiful. 

A dog’s tongue in lapping water, takes a form 
by a mere act of volition that cannot be imitat- 
ed by an ingenious mechanician. The human 
tongue, in the articulation of language, sur- 
passes in variety of motions the wildest imagina- 
tion of a poet. Even in swallowing food, its of- 
fice is so extraordinary that physiologists cannot 
explain the phenomena of deglutition without 
employing the aid of several sciences. 


“GOD SEES TO ME.” 


A man in the full strength of his years, but 
most helpless, being very deaf and almost total- 
ly blind, is an oecasional visitor at our house. 











take his box and hide it till he shonld beg the 
pardon of us all, or make a svitable apology, 


We take turns in talking to him, for the talk 


| must be carried on in a key that soon tires ordi- 
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nary lungs. The other day I was “the relief,” 
and as I talked, I learned a lesson, for the man 
has wonderful faith. He cannot work, and will 
not beg, but from day to day God feeds him. 

“Have you no fears in going about as you 
do,” I said to him, “in cars and boats, and in 
the crowded streets ?”’ 

“T used to have,” he said, in the soft, low voice 
which contrasts with the way people must shout 
at him; “but I never have now. God sees to 


me. Iam always taken care of. Somebody finds | - 


me a seat or helps me in and out.” 
“Do you ever hear any thing in church?” 
“Not much, but I always go. I like to go, and 
I find a blessing.” —Christian Weekly. 
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MARBLES AND TOPS---No. 1. 


The singing of birds has come again; the sky soft- 
ens, wearing a clearer blue, and the first emerald 
tints appear on the hillsides and in the fields. With 
the singing of birds, and the mellowing sky, come 
the spring sports of the children, with the out-of- 
door toys. First, marbles and tops with boys, and 
hoops and the rope with girls, and the kite. 


Marbles. 

In former times marbles were very different from 
what they are now. They were made of polished 
stone, and some of them, called “alleys,” of the pur- 
est marble. They were beautifully variegated, and 
the boys who were rich in marbles were regarded by 
their companions asrich in gems. Old English mar- 
bles are rare now. ; 

The popular games of marbles are “Conqueror,” 
in which a hard marble is thrown so as to break an- 
other; ‘‘Bounce Eye,” in which a player, standing 
in a perpendicular position over the cluster of mar- 
bles, lets his own marble fall from his eye on to the 
heap, winning the marbles it displaces, and forfeit- 
ing it, if it fails to move the others; ‘“‘Die Shot,’ a 
well known game, played with a die; “Odd or 
Even,” in which one is to guess the number of mar- 
bles held in the hand, and if he guesses right, wins, 
but if wrong, must forfeit as many marbles as will 
make up or leave the exact number; ‘Nine Holes,’’ 
played by means of a piece of board cut into the form 
of a bridge, having nine arches through which the 
marble to win must be shot; ‘Three Holes,’’ played 
by making holes in the ground into which the mar- 
bles are to be shot, and the ‘“‘Tee-totum Shot,” which 
is not a common game here. 

Ring Taw 

is the popular game, and one that requires skill and 
judgment. Two rings are drawn upon the ground, 
asmall one, six inches in diameter, enclosed by a 
larger one, six feet in diameter. Into the small ring 
each player puts his marble, called “Shot.” The 
players then arrange themselves around the large 
ring, and thence, as an offing, shoot at the marbles 
in the centre. If a player knocks a marble out of 
the ring, he wins it, and he is entitled to shoot again 
before his companions can have.a shot. When all 
the players have shot their marbles, they shoot from 
the places at which their marbles rested at the last 
shot. If the shooter’s taw remain in the small cir- 
cle, he is out, and has to drop a marble in the ring, 
and he must put in besides all the marbles he had 
previously won in that game. It isa rule, also, that 
when one player shoots at and strikes another’s taw, 
the taw so struck is considered dead, and its owner 
must give up to the striker of the taw all the mar- 
bles he may have previously won during the game. 
The game is concluded when all the marbles are shot 
out of the ring, or all the taws are killed. 


Lag Out 
is rather a scientific game, the skill displayed de- 
pending upon the player’s attention to what is called 
in mechanics the resolution of forces, the angle of 
incidence being equal to the angle of reflection. 

The first player throws his marble against the wall, 
so that it may rebound and fall about a yard distant 
from it; the other players then, in succession, throw 
their marbles against the wall in such a way as to 
cause them to rebound and strike any of those al- 
ready lagged out, a thing which practice will enable 
one to do with precision and skill. The marble 
struck is considered won by the owner of the taw 
that strikes it, in addition to which the winner has 
another throw. When only two boys play, each 
successively throws out till one of the laggers is 
struck, and he who strikes takes up all. 


—_+or—_—__—_ 
New Publications. 


Tue MAN WITH THE Book, or the Bible among the 
People. By John M. Weylland. With an Intro- 
duction by the Earlof Shaftesbury. Boston: Pub- 
lished by Henry Hoyt. Pp. 330. 

A reprint of some popular English sketches, giv- 
ing a view of low life in London, and illustrating 
the power of the Bible to reform and to save. The 
odd characters who figure in this volume—‘Roley 
Poley,” “the ’Bus Washer,” “the Gimp Woman,” 
“the ’Strology Woman,” “the Rat Pit Man” and 
many others—give the sketches a peculiar interest. 


The work is written in a very engaging style, and 
indicates what may be done in large cities by an ef- 


fort to reform and Christianize the lowest classes. 
ARaBIA. Illustrated Libra 

ture. Edited by Bayard Taylor. 

Scribner, Armstrong & Co. Pp. 325. 

This very popular series of books at last reaches 
the land of the “Thousand and One Nights’’ that so 
fascinates the young, and tinges with romance life’s 
early dreams. This is a book of facts, however, not 
fancies, and is without doubt the most attractive col- 
lection of narratives for popular reading concerning 
this ancient, interesting and peculiar country that 
has yet been published. 


New York: 


of Travel and Adven- 














LITTLE BERTIE. 


Our dear little Bertie was lost one day, 

We thought that he surely had run away. 

We searched for him high, we searched for him low, 
We looked everywhere that a baby could go. 

We looked in the cellar, we looked in the shed, 
We looked in the basket and under the bed; 

We looked in the parlor behind the big chairs, 
We looked in the closet and under the stairs; 

We looked in the cistern, and into the well, 

Of all the strange places I never can tell. 

But yet to no purpose, we still could not see 
Where in the wide world little Bertie could be. 
Half frightened and anxious, with fast flying feet, 
We ran to the neighbors, and into the street. 

We chanced to glance up to the top of the house, 
And there on the ridge-pole, as still as a mouse, 
Sat dear little Bertie, so cunning and sly; 

We scarcely knew whether to laugh or to cry. 
And not till we had him safe on the ground, 

Did we dare to feel sure little Bertie was found. 
How he climbed up there we never may know; 
*Twas a very queer place for a baby to go. 

But we think the dear God, who takes care of us all 
Sent angels to guard him, lest Bertie should fall. 
Tittle Corporal. 
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For the Companion. 
A LETTER TO TOPSY TURVY. 


Dear Miss Topsy Turvy,—I can’t remember 
your true name, but mother thinks you won’t 
care if I call you.by your funny one. Zshouldn’t, 
for ’ve got a funny one myself, and you may 
call me by it all the time, if you want to. 
It’s Hurly Burly. 
That’s cause I make so much noise, Aunt 
Hannah says. I guess she’d make a noise if she 
had boots like mine, and played ball, and coasted 
down hill, and tumbled down stairs, and broke 
things as much as I do. 
I woyldn’t be a girl, and play in the house 
with dolls, for any thing, and never holler. 
I don’t like girls very well; but I think I should 
like you. You write pretty nice letters to the 
Youth’s Companion. 

But I don’t think you can draw cats very well, 
nor dogs. 
If I could see you, I’d teach you how to draw 
dogs. 

I’ve got one. His name is Major. 
great black dog, with curly hair. 

He’s pretty good-natured, only when I punch 
him with the broom-handle. 

Then he bites. 

When I go to school, he is lonesome, and if my 
father lets him out of doors, he smells all around 
for my tracks. 


He is a 





Here is a picture of him doingit. That’s my 
track he is smelling of. 

Major is so big that when he wags his tail it 
almost knocks me down if I’m in the way. 

He’s wagging it in the picture, you see. 

I should be very sorry if he should ever run 
off with a circus as your Tidy did. If I ever hear 
that one is going by our house, I shall lock him 
up till it is a mile off. 

Once, he pulled my mother’s clean sheets off 
the line, and got them all muddy. My father 
had gone away, so my mother said she must 
punish him herself, to teach him better manners. 
Major, I mean. 

So she found a long stick and began to whip 
him. Major thought she was playing with him, 
and he danced around so fast that she couldn’t 
hit him. She tried along time, and my grandma 
looked out of the window and laughed. So did 
I. I wished I could get away so well when 
mother begins to whip me. . 

We have a horse, too. His name is Butterfly. 
When I’m old enough, I’m going to drive him 


does. 


with the broom handle. 
I wish Icould. But he’d kick me. 





around and see the sick folks, just as my father 


Butterfly likes to run away pretty well, and 
kick. I don’t believe I should dare to punch him 


My mother has said, ‘Don’t you go near But- 











terfly’s heels, Hurly Burly!” till I know it all 
by heart. 

But sometimes in summer, when my father 
leads him to the blacksmith’s, he lets me ride 
horseback. I’ll draw a picture of us, for I can 
draw horses just as well as I can dogs. There, 
here it is, with me on Butterfly’s back, and my 
father leading him by the bridle. It don’t look 
much like my father, but he is very hard to draw. 





Aunt Hannah says she thinks I had better not 
try to be a portrait painter when I get to bea 
man. She says I don’t flatter enough. 
I’m sureI don’t know what she means. 
as flat as I can. 
But I don’t want to be a portrait painter. 
I’d rather be a doctor. I should like to cut off 
people’s legs and arms, and pull out their teeth, 
and give them medicine. 
If you ever tumble off of the roof to your 
house and hurt your legs or arms, you just write 
to me, and I’ll come and cut ’em off. And pull 
out all your teeth, too. For nothing. 
And while you’re getting well Pll give you 
drawing lessons to amuse you. 
I can’t write any more now. I’m tired. 
But if you will answer this letter, I’ll write to 
you again. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
. Hur.y Bury 


I draw 
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THE SILENT SLEIGH RIDE. 


Alice’s mother sat in the room sewing with a 
young lady friend similarly engaged. Alice had 
been watching the fall of the snow flakes for a 
long time, but finally she turned from the win- 
dow, and said,— 

“Miss Dolly, I’m tired of looking and waiting 
for enough snow to come to have a sleigh ride, 
and there is nothing new to read. Won’t you 
please tell me a story?” 

“Well, what shall it be about?” asked Miss 
Dolly, for Alice loved to choese the subjects of 
her stories. 

“O, let me think; now I know- a boy, anda 
girl, and a sleigh ride.” 

“Well,” said Miss Dolly, after a little silence, 
“T will tell you a little story I used to hear when 
I was a little girl at home, on the snowy hills of 
the Green Mountain State, and I think it is true.” 

Alice smacked her lips at the word “true,” and 
whispered “‘Goody!’’ as she seated herself ona 
—™ and looked in Miss Dolly’s face as she 
said,— 

“There was asleighing party made up of fif- 
teen or twenty couples, who were to meet and 
start from a certain hotel, ride ten or fifteen 
miles, take supper, have a merry time, and ride 
home again. very bashful young man got up 
—- courage to ask a very bashful girl to go 
with him. 

“They rode to the appointed hotel, and join- 
ing the rest of the crowd, who were as noisy as 
they were silent, started off. They could hear 
those in the sleighs in front and behind laugh- 
ing and talking, but the young man couldn’t 
think of any thing to say to his companion, and 
she could think of nothing to say to such a still 
young man. 

“But after several miles they came to a place 
where the snow had melted on the hillside, and 
some hungry sheep were there, trying to get the 
grass. He looked up and saw them, nudged the 
girl with his elbow, pointed at them with his 
whip, and said, “The sheeps are out a gnawing 
to-day;’ and the girl answered, ‘Yes, sir;’ and 
that was all the conversation they had on the 
way there, and nothing at all as they were going 
home.” 

Alice was a noisy little chatterbox, who could 
always find enough to talk about to anybody, 
so she expressed herself very fully in regard to 
such bashfulness. 

“Did you ever hear who the parties were?” 
asked Alice’s mother, who had also been listen- 
ing to the story. 

“T don’t remember,’ answered Dolly, musing- 
ly; but “I think that the young man was a Smith, 
youn not at all certain.” 

ou are right; it was a Smith—Joe Smith, 
and I am the bashful girl!’ answered Alice’s 
mother, with a hearty laugh that quite confused 
Miss Dolly. 

But Alice’s busy tongue soon relieved all em- 
barrassment by the remark, “Well, I’m glad he 
was too bashful to talk, for if he hadn’t been he 
might have asked my mother to marry him, aud 
if she’d a said ‘Yes, sir,’ then he’d have been 
my father, and my name would be Alice Smith; 
and I know if lhe was so tongue-tied as all that, 
he would never tell me such nice stories as my 
own father does!””"— Young Folks’ News. 




















Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
RIDDLE. 
Keep me in an iron cell 
And I'll always serve you well, 


I’m a servant tried and true; 
Loose me and I’ll master you. 


2. 


Iam a word of five leti-rs. 
Take away two, an’ when you've done 
(If you have counted right) 
I'll have but one, 





I. D. oO, 


Harris, 


3. 
CHARADE, 
My /irst is a number. 
My second represents a point of the compass. 
My third is to perceive, 
My whole is a State. 


Car I, Tat, 









i ~ 
KY ‘etagan i 
‘Hea 


Lucius Goss. 


5. 
WORD SQUARE. 


1, A transparent substance. 
2, Not heavy. 

8. A girl’s pet name. 

4. A county. 

5. Nearly perpendicular. 1. A. 


6. 
BURIED FRUITS, GRAINS AND VEGETABLES, 


A bumble-bee tried to sting the baby. 

He tries hard to be an honest man. 

I saw him many years ago. 

Is there no colder ice cream than this? 

They are to commence the sale Monday. 

Come, Marion, I only want you a moment, 

Hand your mother a dish for the soup. 
P The nurse had to turn ipecac down her throat by 
orce. 

Henry gave Tom a top for his new ball. 

SEVERAL CONTRIBUTORS, 


7. 
CHARADE. 


My first is the pride of all lands of the earth, 

To transport mankind of most valuable worth, 
My second gives fright and great pain to my /irst, 
Aid is used by the best men as well as the worst, 


My ¢vhole is an implement used in all lands, 

A most cruel torture when in wicked hands; 

But many an urchin has had it applied 

By Solomon’s precept, to ‘spoil not the child.” 
Ciara F. J. 





Conundrums. 


Why are some singers like cheese curd? They re 
quire much pressing. 

‘ When is a nail like a stagehorse? When itis hard 
riven. 

If a man’s son had told a lie, and he wished to or+ 
der him, in the shortest way possible, to leave him, 
what Scripture name would he use? Goliah. 

What relation would a man be to a person he vis- 
ited in jail, if,on being asked, he said, ‘Brothers 
and sisters have I none, yet this man’s father is my 
father’s son?”” The prisoner was his own son. 

Why do we all go to bed? Because the bed will 
not come to us, 

Why is a room full of married people like an em 
ty room? Because there is not a single person in it, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Clark, Indus, Don, Obe, Ural, Humber, Amoor, 
Pearl, Ouse, Lewis, Air, Bear, Seine, Ure, Ebro, 


. “2 in 6, three times.” 

8. Rowley. 

4. Boot-black. 

5. “What the storm brought.” 
6. 

7 


Ne 


. Vi-sage. 
° Ural, Racy, Acid, Lyda. 











A MAN from western Massachusetts, not well in- 
formed in the phenomena of tides, on taking his firet 
trip to Boston, was greatly interested in the sights 
around the ‘‘Hub,” and the next morning on goi 
to the docks and seeing the shipping lying in the 
mud, and going down at sundown and finding the 
water ten feet higher, wrote to his family, among 
other wondrous sights, ‘‘that the water rose in Bose 
ton one day ten feet, and not a mite of rain here ;’ 





and added, “I guess there must have been a heavy 
rain up the stream.” 
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A LONDON FOG. 

We know little in this country of the intense day- 
time gloom of a London street in November, as 
Thomas Hood once so graphically described it, and 
few Americans, save those who have lived in the 
smoke of Pittsburgh, can appreciate a genuine Eng- 
lish fog. The London News of Dec. 25th says: 

“On Saturday the whole metropolis, with its sub- 
urbs for miles around, was visited by one of the dens- 
est fogs experienced for many years. It lasted for 
more than half the day, and was especially palpable 
and general throughout the city. There has been 
nothing like it in that part of the town since the 
morning of the memorable 9th of Nov., 1870, when 
the civic pageant, in the mayoralty of Sir Thomas 
Dakin, started by the torchlight from Guildhall on 
its way to Westminster 

“The fog of S Saturday seemed to set for the most 
part from the southern side of the metropolis, though 
it was pretty general all over. The river traffic, es- 
pecially below the bridge, was suspended for some 
hours. On all the suburban railways fog signals 
were largely used from an early hour in the morning, 

and extreme care had to be used both in working 
the station signals and in running the trains. At 
noon it was as dark in the heart of the city as at mid- 
night, with this aggravation, that the public lamps 
were not lit, and the scene in the space in front of 
the Mansion ITouse, with the constant and angry al- 
tercations among contending drivers, consequent 
upon the stoppage of the trafic, almost baffled de- 
scription. Toward 1 o'clock, when the fog was most 
dense, and when the prevailing confusion had be- 
come worse confounded, an appeal was made to the 
proper authority to have the public lamps lighted 
for a time, but the answer was that the contractors 
were only bound by their agreement to light them 
between sunrise and sunset. 

“There must have been great risk to life and limb 
at some of the principal crossings. At length the 
large private gas lamps in front of the Mansion 
Tlouse were lit, as those on the southern side of the 
Bank of England had been for some time before, and 
in that way the g. neral gloom and confusion were 
sensibly lessened. Most of the shopkeepers in the 
principal streets also lighted their gas. 

“Shortly after 1 o’clock the fog began to abate; the 
sun, which until then had only been visible at times, 
a large blood-red spot in the sky, at length shone out, 
and the metropolis assumed its accustomed appear- 
ance.” 

~ _ 


AN ARMY OF ROBINS. 


Everybody is glad to welcome the birds again af- 
ter their long winter absence; though only a few 
blue birds, robins and song-sparrows have yet re- 
turned to New England. They have, it is said, in 
February, a grand carnival at the South, making 
ready for their long journey. 


The city of Columbia, S. C., on a February day, 
presents to its inhabitants a sight which no other 
city on the continent, or perhaps in the world, af- 
fords, and that is, the immense number of birds that 

-ople its magniticent shade trees. Thousands upon 
thousands of red-breasted robins are here assembled, 
as in grand Convention, prior to their flight to the 
North. Jay birds, blue birds, and the peerless mock- 
ing-bird are here in large numbers. For them there 
is plenty toeat. The fruit of the sugar- berry tree, 
the wild orange, the black gum, and the many vari- 
etics of the oak, afford abundance of food. 

It seems as if this beautiful city was designed by 
its founders as much fora home for the feathered 
tribe as for man, fer there are more trees in its streets 
tuan houses. 


| The robin makes its appearance from further South | 


about the beginning of January, and remains till 
j about the middie of February, when it takes its 

flight to the North. For the last few days the air 

has been full of them in their assembling for depart- 

ure, ant to any one who has witnessed the gather- 

ings of swallows at the North in the fall of the year, 

preparatory for their flight South, the assembling of 
| the robins at this time presents a familiar scene. 


| ground in search of food. They move as any army, 
and seem to be under the command of a leader, who, 
on the slightest alarm, utters a shrill, quick note, 
and instantly the whole flock take to flight. As they 
move through a field their numbers are so great they 
destroy immense numbers of cut-worms and grubs. 
For a moment they stand as in silent meditation, 
| then turning the head to one side, listen, when pres- 
ently they peck away at the earth, and soon a worm 
is brought to the surface, which is quickly devoured. 


———__>——_—_—_— 
GOING AS FREIGHT. 


Some years ago ason of the Emerald Isle, in the 
city of Portland. Mc., accosted the captain of a steam- 
er plying between that city and Boston to inquire 
the fare to Boston, when the following colloquy en- 
sued; 

“Good-mornin’, captain. 
in’ me what's the fare to Boshton?” 

“Three dollars,” answered the captain. 

“But suppose I wint outside?” 

“In that case,’ said the captain, “you can go for 
two dollars.” 

This was undoubtedly beyond the extent of Pat’s 
worldly possessions, so he scratched his head and 
looked perplexed for a few moments, when a bright 
thought seemed to strike him. 

“Tsay, captain, what would ye be afther takin’ a 
hundred and sixty pounds of freight for?” 

“Seventy-five cents,” —_— the captain. 

“Thin ye may put me ¢ lown, captain, for I’m just 
the boy that weighs that!’ 

The captain turned to the clerk, saying, “Put on 
the freight list one hundred and sixty pounds of live 
Irishman, and stow him in the hold.’ 


Could ye be afther tell- 





> 
GOD HERE, 


A man in Dayton, O., not believing there was any 
God, had a card printed with these words: “Gop 1s 
Nownene,” and hung it up in his office. He hada 
little niece who was very happy all the time. One 
day she visited her uncle’s otice. Atter playing a 
long time with every thing she could find within her 
reach to interest her, she began to look around on 
the walls, and her eye fell on the card. 

Having just begun to read writing, the letters were 
not so familiar to her but that she had to spell out 
any thing that was written. So she began to spell 
out, aloud, “G-o-d—God, i-s—is, n-o-w-h-e r-e—no- 
where.” She could not understand that, and look- 
ing down on the floor, repeated the words. She 
thought she must be mitaken. Then she com- 
menced again, so loud that her uncle, who sat at the 
desk, heard her. ‘G-o-d—God, i-s—is, n-o-w—now, 
h-e-r-e—here. That's right,” she exclaimed, looking 
round at her uncle. ‘the arrow had struck. The 
more he thought of it, the more it appeared “right’”’ 
to him. His views were changed, and greatly 
changed became the man. 





a en 
THE SPILT BRAN---A FABLE. 


One morning, as a farmer was feeding his horses, 
he noticed that in their haste to get their fill of the 
fresh bran, they spilt much of it upon the ground. 

“So much lost,”” he murmured to himself. 

But no, the fowls approached and soon made pretty 
clean work of it. After them several pigeons alight- 
ed near the feed-trough, and found sufieient to oc- 
cupy them several minutes, Then the sparrows took 
their turn. 

“Now,” thought the farmer, “surely it must all be 

one, 

. But upon looking closer, he observed alarge num- 
ber of thrifty little ants tugging away at the frag- 
ments which had eseaped the sparrows. And the 
farmer thought to himself,— 

“This teaches me to waste nothing, not even the 
smallest thing.”"—Jngersoll Lockwood, in Hearth and 
Home. 

—_ 


COULDN'T ESCAPE, 


Who will not break his darling sin 
Has jail and sheriif both within. 

A convict in the Auburn Prison dug his way out 
of the building by tunnelling under the walls. Af- 
ter once placing himself outside, he put on a suit of 
clothes made from his prison blankets, and struck 
across the country for freedom. His first stop was 
at arum-shop, where he drank until he forgot his 
errand, and waited, quarrelling, till the prison officers 
arrived and took him back. ene was the means of 
taking him tothe prison in the first place, it took 
him back after his escape, and it is probable that it 
will keep him there most of his days. 





ee 
Lanor tn Vern.— Working in a coal mine. 


TEACH YOUR CHILDREN to help themselves—but 
not to what doesn't belong to them. 


Tue PLACE For A Borr.—The last subject dis- 
cussed by the Virgilian Debating Society was, “If 
you had to have a boil, where should you prefer to 
have it?” The unanimous decision of the members 
was, “On some other fellow.’ 


ConvenieNt.—A lady, hearing the remark that the 
storm-sigual was set, inquired what that meant; 
and being told that the Signal Department now 
watches the weather, and telegraphs in advance all 
over the country, replied, “Now isn’t that conven- 
ient for washerwomen!”’ 


THE FOLLOWING is a genuine dialogue, which oc- 
curred recently in one of the public schools of this 


ity: 
Teacher to Scholar.—What gender is mouse? 
Scho/ar.— Feminine. 
Teacher.—Viease give the masculine gender. 
Scholar.—Rats. 


Dvurine@ our late war some children were talgpag 
of their fathers and brothers who had been captured 
as prisoners of war. Many tales of forts and camps 
were told, the speakers evidently priding themselves 
very much on the sufferings of their relatives, when 
alittle fellow who had been silent, now spoke u 
“That's nothin’! said he; “I’ve got an uncle 4 
prison, too, and he aint never been to war nuther.”’ 


A NEAT EPIGRAM. 
Two cute lawyers 
Are like two sawyers: 

The one doth pull, the other thrust, 

And as the object's rent asunder 

’Tween the one at top, and t’other under, 
Down eomes the dust. 





VEGETINE.—The conviction is, In the public mind as 
well as in the medical profession, that the remedics sup- 


plied by the Vegetable Kingdom are more safe, more suc- | 


cessful, in the cure of discase, than mineral medicines. | 
It is | 


Vegetine is composed of roots, barks and herbs. 

pleasant to take, and is perfectly safe to give to an infant. 

Do you need it? Do not hesitate to try it. You will never 
Co 


| regret it. 
It is an interesting sight to see these birds on the | 





URNETT’S KALLISTON wi impart a clear, 
soft and beautiful hue eto the skin 17—Ilt 





425 Horse and “carriage furnished. E xpenses 
$ oD. paid H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


GENTS wanted to sell articles needed ‘by every ‘one. 
L Address PLUMB & CU., Philadelphia, Pa. i7—2t 


VOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS.—Send stamp 
for circular, C.M.DALTON, Lowell, Mass. 1j-4t 














BEN?:. GOODNOW & co., Boston, Mass. Pub- 
lish “Tne PaTentT Star,” sell Patents, and eve 
profitable agencies to canvassers. 35—12tm 





GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more moncy at 
work for us thanatanything else. Particulars free. 
G. $8’ — & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portiand, Me. 





HASs#: HA! HA!!—the new, amusing and in- 
structive game of hash, which js se lling like hot 
cakes, sent postpaid for lic. UNION PRINTING co., 
New Bedtor , Mass. 15—2tp 


\ ANTED.—AGENTS—male and female to sell Pic- 
tures everywhere. _ 11,734 retailed by one. Send 
—— for circular. WHITNEY & CU., Norwich, Conn. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
Key Check Outfits. Catalogues, sam- 
ples and full particulars FREE. 8S. M. SPENCER, Brattle- 
boro’, Vt. —ly¥ 











N AGIC—an amusing trick, to change salt into sugar, 
i make a penny disappear, te. ‘lhe apparatus sent 
on the receipt of 50 cents. C. E. L., 317 East 22d Street, 
New York. 15—2t 


VHERE IS NOTHING like Icather Shoes witha 
SILVER TIP for children, Try them, ‘Lhey never 
wear through at the ‘Toc. 
For Sale by all Dealers. 12—5t 
Circulars 


OREIGN STAMPS—‘50 different, 25c. 
free for stamp Send 15c and stamp for illustrated 
price list and 25 different stamps. W. W.LEARNED, 
boston. 1i—lip_ 
Ber S—Ifyou want to pull out sixty fish in sixty min- 
D utes, send 15 cents to G, F. Cox and get the Japan- 


ese Fish secret, just published. Address G. F. COX, 
Beloit, Wis. 15— 


LD COIN Bonght and Sold. 
and catalogue for 25 cents. 

n- K.P, DAWSON, L. ben Ss, 
—lIt 


orry, Pa. 
GLENWooD LADIES’ 











Two § Sample prices 





ani RY. — The 
W spring Term begins ‘Tuesday, April 16, 1872. ‘the Fall 


‘Term opens Tuesday, Sept. 17, 1 
ARY E, TENNY, Pune. 
—3t 





West | Brattleboro’, Vt. 
Fos, EVERLASTING. —A mammoth collection 

of the best comic stories, jokes, witticisms, funny 
poetry, burlesques, etc., with neaily 200 humorous pictures, 
Only 15 cents, post paid. Send ej atalogue of Books. Ad- 
dress C. 8. RILE Y, Holland, 2 -Y. lal It 





3 ~Cw in bny one of Geo. D. Burton's Stencil Plates 
J) for marking Clothing, Books, Cards, ete. Sent with 
ink brush and Sg page rong, Soe by GEO. D. BURTON, 
New Ipswich, Or, by sending 25c you will receive 
your name ~3 stampe ‘d on asilver plate for your watch 
chain or keys. 17—Ilt 





HE PEOPLE have been so much imposed upon 

by seve al worthless Sarsaparillas, that we are glad 
to be able to recommend a preparation which can be de- 
pended on as containing the virtues of that invaluable 
medicine, and is worthy of the public confidence. oct. 
Ayer's Sars: iparilla cures whenanything can cure 
the dise ses thatre quire an alterative medicine. 17—2t 





EW, LONDON _ LITERARY AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTIL ION is unsurpassed in its in- 
struction and Jocation, HH. VILLARD, A. M., Pres., 
Miss M ary O. Carter, L: t : rincip: ul. ‘Three se ‘parate, 
complete courses of study ; ; Ladies’ Coilegiate, College Pre- 
3 aratory, Scientitic, ‘Terms begin Aug. 30 and Dee. 13, 
sil, and April 4, 1572. Send for cats ulogues and informa- 
tion to either Principal at New Le peor, N.HL, or Rev. G. 
G. MARRIM AN, , Fis sherv erville, N. HH. 45—19teow 


AGENTS — WANTED. — $75 to 82: r 
month. every where, male and female, to S.J uce 

















the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAM- 
ILY ‘SEW ING MACHINE. ‘This machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider ina 
most superior manner. rice only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for tive years. We will pay $1,000 for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more 
elastic seam than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock 
Stitch.” I.very second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be bays “dl Apart without tearing it. Wepay 
Agents from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a com- 
mission from which twice that amount can be made. Ad- 
dress SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Chicago, Tit, or St. Louis, Alo. *)2—13t 


25 CTS. 


li— —eow' 2 








or a postpaid collection of choice 

Std Seeds. V 7 lity tested. 
SARAIL iN, 
‘Marbiehe ad, Mass. 


$5 BOY’S PRINTING OFFICE. 
Press, Types, etc., complete. Splendsd, proyitable amuse- 
ment. 
printing. 


PENFIELD & CO., Meriden, Conn. *l4cow2t 





COME AND SEE THE 


SPRING STYLES 


T THE 
NEW YORK HAT STORE, 
59 Tremont Street. 


Gloves, Umbrellas, Canes, etc., always on hand in on a 
variety. l4 





DR. S. S. FITCH 
sends his “Family Physician,” 90 pages, free by mail 
toany one. ‘This book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 


person can prepare. 
Send your direction to DR. 8.8. FITCH & SON, 7'4 
3s —1y 


Broadw ay, New York. 
JOHN B. CALDER, 

Lock Box 660, Providence, R. I., Dealer in 
COINS, STAMPS, MINERALS, Autographs, 
and Curiosities generally. A large assortment of each 
constantly onhand, Send stamp for Price List. 15—3tp 


$10 from 502 


13Syperres cent t (postage paid) for Fifty Cen’ On 
or Ton Dollars, R, RL. Worse Y. 
x 








ALL those who are interested in the collection of rare 
Stamps and wish to buy cheap, will find it for their inter- 
est to send stamp for Catalogue and Price Lis 

HENRY MOSE: 





15—2tp New 


Send two 3c stamps for cat: logue wud specimens of 


RICH, ELEGANT AND LOW PRICED 
| 


CARPETS, 


‘2 aes CLOTHS, ETC., 
with full stock of 
CANTON MATTINGCS, 
At Lowest Prices, at our 
New Carpet Warehouse, 
43 and 45 Washington St., Boston. 


COLDTHWAIT, SNOW & KNICHT. 


Improved passenger Elevator to all parts of building. 
17—4t 





NEW BOOKS. 


Every Boy and Girl should read them. 


GREAT SUCCESS, By F. 8S. A. 1 vol., 16mo. 
trated. A splendid book for Boys. rice $1 50. 

THE RED SHANTY BOYS; Or, Pictures of New Eng- 
land School-Life Thirty Years Ago. By Park Lup- 
Low, A.M. lvol.,l6mo. Price $1 50. 

EARL WHITING; Or, The Nameless Roy: By the au- 
thor of “Little Peanut Merchant.” lvol. Beautifully 
boundin black and gilt. lémo. Price $1 25. 

BELLE CLEMENT’S INFLUENCE. By H. N. WB. 


Tilus- 


l vol., }6mo. Illustrated. A splendid book for girls, 
Price $1. 

LULU REED’S PUPIL. By Il. N. W.B. 1 vol., 16mo, 
Illustrated. Price $1. 

SOPHIE’S LETTER-BOOK. By Il. N. W. B. 1 vol, 
lémo. Illustrated. Price §1. 

eg os WITHINGTON; Or, Pictures of Iindoo Life 

Ly IL. N. W.B. 1 Yol., limo. Illustrated. Price $l. 


Published by 
HENRY A. YOUNC & CO., 





7 24 Cornhill, Boston. lym 
KNIVES, SCISSORS, 
FISH RODS, LINES, HOOKS, 


Mathematical Drawing Instruments, Dog 
Collars, 


CUTLERY OF ALL KINDS, 
iin 
BRADFORD & ANTHONY’S, 
7 178 Washington Street. 4t 








Pose Sie 


Fach a gem inits cl ‘class, forwarded aa aia a satin for 


2 25, viz.: Bouquet Dahlia, Little Vierman, two finest 
Jouhie Ge ‘raniums, including that gem Madm. Lemoine, 
one Geranium King, of Scarlets, the best bedder known, 
two finest Carnation Pinks, two finest Chrysanthemums, 
Address DEXTER SNOW, Chicopee, Mass. 7—lt 


A 


FLOWER GARDEN 
FOR $1 00. 


A selection of 12 flowering plants, packed and forwarded 
to any address, on receipt of one dollar. 


OUR NEW BOOK OF PLANTS, 


& practical home guide for the Amateur for cultivating and 
propagating all flowering plants, will be 


MAILED FREE OF Cost 


to all who will send us their oat. Also our Plant Cat- 
alogue and Seed Catalogue for 1872. Address AZELL 
BOWDITC H, FvLonisz, 645 Warren Street, Boston ~ 
lands, Mass. N- 


[HE SEASONS. 


Each season in its turn appears, 

‘Yo help make up our fleeting years; 

And while on earth we may ' sojourn, 

‘There’s always something new to learn. 

No day should pass but we can say— 

We've something useful learned to-day; 

And, better stiil, have something a 

To make life's hours more smmbothly re 

The Boys should learn when they xeed Clothes,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 

The place to bay is GEORGE FENNO's, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


WHITE MICE, 


For a pair send 75 cents to FRANK HAR a 
Springfield, Ohio. —Itp 


RARE CHANCE FOR AGENTS! 

Agents, we will pay you $40 per week incash,if you 
will engage with us AT ONCE. Everything furnished and 
“a paid, ns 

b- . A. ELLS & CO., Chi Charlotte, Mi ich. 

















ROM FORCED SALES. — Ladies’ Solid 

Gold Hnnting-case Watches, full-jewelled, de- 
tached lever movements, $23 each, usual price 

$45. Ladies’ Frosted Watches, Ladies’ Enamell- 

ed Watches, Ladies’ Watches set with I iamonds, 
Pendant, and Key-winders. Ladies’ Watches, 

with Nickel Works and Ruby —— A large 
assortment from recc in® Forced Sales, at panic 

ogg “. sent C rivilege to exam- 

F. J. NASH, tis. ibeet way, New York. 

“Worthy of the Rates confidence. tod hrsetian 
Advocate. N. ¥. Justwhat he represents them,” Chris: 
tian Union. “ wae thes Mr. Nash apoung ees ied Bet wpa.” 


h-i-rian at 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS. 


the Ce. sen azep WILSON SHU 
Txwitta MACHINE. Tho beet in: he Werld. 
For Sale Everrwhere. AGENTS W ANTEDin unoe- 
Winse Territory. For Lilu trated C’ren}-re, Addre*s, 
wag Sewina MaouineCo., Cleveland, ©. ; 56 
Mo.; Phila., Pa.; or, 7 70% Broadway, N. ¥- 
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